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Copyright 1945, The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


In virtually every major industry in 
America you will find Timken Ta- 
pered Roller Bearings in use at all 
hard service points. 

In the gigantic installations in steel 
mills—in machine tools—in motor 
cars and motor trucks—in paper 
making—in road building equipment 
—in countless types of war material, 
Timken Roller Bearings are giving 
dependable performance. 

Such widespread acceptance is 
based simply and solely on the un- 


excelled service that Timken Bear- 
ings have given for nearly 50 years. 

Our many years of research—our 
wide practical knowledge plus Tim- 
ken Alloy Steels and the unequalled 
manufacturing resources of this com- 
pany are the basic reasons for the 
unfailing dependability of Timken 
Roller Bearings. 

See that the trademark“ Timken” 
is on every bearing you use. The 
Timken Roller Bearitg Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and Tubing and Timken Removable Rock Bits 
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and it may never 
come to this, but... 































The wartime handicaps now facing us in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York haven’t affected our 
plans for that future day when Hotel Pennsylvania 
guests can request and receive the exact type of 
accommodations they require. 


Plus the full range of services and conveniences 
that make the Hotel Pennsylvania the kind of place 
you enjoy stopping at. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 





Of course, even today, your stay at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania is a remarkably comfortable one, in 
spite of wartime problems. 


You can always count on the pleasant atmos- 
phere of our comfortable rooms with their famous 
Statler beds. 


After the war, all of us 
who serve you in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania will be able 
to make your stay even 
more enjoyable. 

Meanwhile, we will ap- 
preciate yourcontinued pa- 
tience and thoughtfulness. 





























YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 
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Freed war prisoners. The Army an- 
nounced a new policy of releasing the 
names of American soldiers liberated from 
German prison camps immediately to 
newspaper correspondents in the European 
theater. The object is to get the news more 
quickly to relatives and friends. Hereto- 
fore, no general release has been made until 
next of kin had-been notified. Because of 
the large number of prisoners freed almost 
daily, this was found to be a time-consum- 
ing process. Individual notices still will be 
dispatched, but the Army said first word 
probably would be received through the 
newspapers. 


Tank plants. Because of favorable war 
developments, the Army ordered that con- 
struction of 12 new tank plants be dis- 
continued. These plants were expected to 
reach their production peaks late this 
year. The Army, however. will not need 
their output, as other plants will be able 
to meet reduced requirements for finish- 
ing the wars against both Germany and 
Japan. 


U-boats. A joint Anglo-American state- 
ment said U-boat activities increased dur- 
ing March, but fewer Allied ships were 
sunk than in February. Destruction of the 
submarines was extensive during the 
month. The statement said that bombing 
and mine laying had delayed the intro- 
duction of new types of U-boats, and that 
the Russian capture of Danzig had struck 
the U-boat menace at its source. . 


Tire prices. The wholesale price of all 
synthetic tires sold for civilian use was 
cut by the Office of Price Administration 
in preparation for slashing retail prices a 
little later. The in wholesale 
prices were expected to reduce the re- 
ceipts for manufacturers by about $20,- 
000,000 annually. The reductions, in effect, 
cancel price increases that were granted a 
year ago because of higher manufacturing 


reductions 


costs. 


Transit construction. The War Produc- 
tion Board approved the construction of 
8,883 new 1946, together with 
348 trolley coaches, and, during the first 
half of the year, 300 streetcars and 5,000 
bus bodies 


busses in 


Home building. A continued expansion 
of the home-building program in war-con- 
gested areas was announced by the Na- 
tional Housing Agency. The construction 
of nearly 25,000 units has been authorized 
for 111 communities where labor was 
found to be available without interference 
with war employment. Additional quotas 
for important areas are to be cleared soon, 
NHA said. 
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Farm machinery. WPB cut the produc- 
tion of farm machinery by 23.8 per cent 
for the second quarter of this year and said 
output would continue at that level until 
after the fall of Germany. Repairs and re- 
pair parts were not affected. Farm-machin- 
ery production is considered one of the 
most critical of civilian programs. 


Trade with France. The Treasury issued 
a new regulation preparing the way for a 
resumption of private trade with France. 
The order sets up new financial machinery 
and eliminates the requirement that spe- 
cific licenses be obtained for all transac- 
tions. 


Eggs. Despite an expected 10 per cent 
decline in production, civilians are to re- 
ceive more eggs this year than ever be- 
fore. The Agriculture Department, making 
this prediction, said the reason is that Gov- 
ernment requirements are declining. 


Potato prices. Because of short potato 
crops in Florida and Texas, OPA granted 
a ceiling price increase. As a result, con- 
sumers for a short time are te pay about 
2.2 cents more per pound for Texas po- 
tatoes. The retail increase on Florida po- 
tatoes is less than a cent a pound. 


Matches. Increased civilian supplies of 
book matches were foreseen as a result of 
reductions in military requirements. Mili- 
tary procurement since April 1 has dropped 
from 35 to 15 per cent of over-all book- 
match production. 


Coal consumer declarations. Print- 
ing and distribution of coal consumer dec- 
laration forms have been delayed in some 
areas. In such sections, coal dealers are 
permitted to make deliveries until May 1, 
regardless of the requirement that consum- 
ers fill out and file the forms by April 15. 


The 


courses 


Nurses. Veterans’ Administration 
said special were available to 
nurses and physicians to prepare them to 
care for the large number of tuberculosis 
patients coming out of the war. The step 
was aconeebed. the agency said, by the 
small number of veterans’ hospital re- 
cruits with previous special training in 
caring for this disease. 


Casualties. American casualties reached 
a total of 899,390 for all categories. Army 
figures were: 159,267 killed, 489,256 
wounded, 86,648 missing and 67,514 pris- 
oners of war. Of the wounded, 250,192 
have returned to duty. Navy figures: 
$7,402 killed, 44,444 wounded, 10,605 
missing and 4,254 prisoners. Meanwhile, 
total British Empire casualties were listed 
as 1,126,802. of whom 306,984 were killed. 
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MORE FORD TRUCKS ON THE ROAD e ON MORE JOBS « FOR MORE GOOD REASONS 


TRUE TRUCK 
PENGINEERING 


Powerful truck engines— 
Six chassis types—for 
95% of all hauling jobs. 


‘FAMOUS FORD FEATURES 


§ ® Service ease . .. all chassis units 

| readily accessible, hence— 

+ © Low maintenance cost. 

® Universal service facilities. 

© Extra-sturdy full-floating rear 

' axle—pinion straddle-mounted on 
3 large roller bearings—3 axle 

§ ratios available—2-speed axle op- 

tional at extra cost. 

® Powerful hydraulic brakes—ex- 

ceptionally large cast drums. 

® Needle bearing universal joints. 

® Shifto-Guide speedometer dial— 

saves fuel—saves wear. 


FREE EMEITES eORE EE He 








OOK at the trucks at work on tough 

hauling jobs. You’re bound to see 
some of the million-and-a-half Ford 
Trucks that are in service here in Amer- 
ica! Ask the driver or owner how Fords 
stand up. Ask him how the maintenance 
figures compare with those of other 
trucks, many of which cost far more 
than the sturdy Ford. Ask him what his 


next trucks are going to be. 


If his answer is what our experience 
says it will be, you’ll have still more 
solid evidence of the dollars-and-cents 


FORD TRUCKS 


AND COMMERCIAL CARS 


RUCK-ENGINEERED . 


TRUCK-BUJLT .- 


BY TRUCK MEN 





value of Ford truck engineering. And 
you'll have all the reason a businessman 
wants for finding out why more Ford 
Trucks have been built and bought than 
trucks of any other make. 

Ford truck engineering studies every 

stress and strain; applies the strength 
that’s needed. It matches the truck 
chassis to the task—in power, in frame 
dimension, in the capacity of every 
chassis part. It fits your truck to your 
job, for your profit. Ford truck engi- 
neering is the reason why a third of 
America’s trucks are Fords. 
NEW FORD TRUCKS ARE AVAILABLE NOW, 
for essential civilian service. Your Ford 
Truck dealer will gladly help you make 
application. 


a 
“STARS OF THE FUTURE”. Listen to the new Ford mu- 
sical program on all Blue Network stations. Every 
Friday night—8:00 E.W.T., 7:00 C.W.T., 9:00 
M.W.T., 8:30 P.W.T. 








ROCKETS ... the “new” weapon 700 years old! 





The flier in the rocket plane 
bores in on the Japanese 
carrier through a screaming 
sheet of Hell from every gun that can 
be turned against him. He presses a 
button. Without recoil, with only a 
swooshing whistle, a salvo of high 
velocity, assault rockets lance off to- 
ward the target. They strike with the 
pulverizing punch of five-inch shells, 
Setting up purple mushrooms of 
smoke, flame and debris. The Navy 
can send its guns aloft today! 


PONTIAC, MOTOR DIVISION... 


PONTIAC PRODUCTION 3 
FOR WAR INCLUDES: 


Oerlikon 20-mm. 
Anti-Aircraft Cannoa 





Aircraft To 


rpedoes 
for the Newy 


Yes, hundreds of miles from its bases 
—afloat or ashore—the Navy is seek- 
ing out the enemy with shattering 
new aerial firepower, thanks to the 
development of a weapon first used 
by the Chinese in 1232... the assault 
rocket now in production by Pontiac. 


“The soul of artillery without the 
body,” is a description by authorities 
of the modern version of this historic 
weapon. Pontiac’s assignment to pro- 
duce it in large numbers came as an 


Every Sunday Afternoon . 





40-mm. Diesel Engine 
‘Automatic Field Guns Parts 





eagerly accepted challenge . . ; its 
importance underscored by rocket- 
caused destruction from embattled 
Europe to the South Pacific. 


In producing these “Broadsides from 
the Blue,” for the United States Navy, 
Pontiac strives to build with integrity 
and a faithfulness worthy of the men 
who use them. This has been our 
continuing purpose in one of the 
most varied war programs in all in- 
dustry. 


. GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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155-mm. Shells 
for the Army 


Engine Parts 


Axles for 
for Army Trucks 


M-24 Tanks 
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Real meaning of Roosevelt's death, of Truman's succession will come into 
focus gradually; will reveal changes of basic, long-range importance. 

Not that wars will be affected. They will not be. They are as good as 
won now. Military leaders will function as though nothing had happened. 

It isn't there that the change matters. It is in the U.S. world position, 
in the degree of world leadership this country assumes after the war. It is 
in intimate details of relationships with Russia and Britain in particular. 

The change is important, too, in postwar domestic policy, in determining 
how or in whose interest the vast powers of Government are to be exercised. 

Things definitely aren't to be what they woule have been under Roosevelt. 








In terms of domestic policy.....Under the Truman Administration: 

Direction of policy is to aim at center, not right or left of center. 

New Dealer influence, already dwindled, will dwindle a bit further. New 
Deal itself will not be changed. Need for Government to assure jobs, to give 
social security, to regulate industry and finance will continue to be accepted. 

A "practical" approach, not a doctrinaire approach to use of Government 
power will be favored, however. Senators, rather than New Dealers, are likely 
to be consulted in shaping policy, in formulating plans, deciding issues. 

A brain trust is very improbable. "Practical men" will take its place. 

On labor policy, influence of the conservative Railroad Brotherhoods will 
become greater than that of the more radical CIO. On tax policy, the business. 
viewpoint will get much greater acceptance than it has had in the last 12 years. 

The Southern Senator wing of the Democratic Party is likely to gain a 
bit in White House influence, the Wallace-PAC wing to lose somewhat. 

Yet, Mr. Truman's basic political problem will be to keep these wings from 
a wide-open split, to walk the same political tightrope Mr. Roosevelt walked. 
Roosevelt's personal following permitted him to keep his party welded together, 
for all of its potential divisions, at election. Truman has no such following. 

Test will come for the new Administration in November, 1946, and 1948. 























When it comes to running the wars in their final stages..... 

Joint Chiefs of Staff will have a free hand in deciding major strategy. 

Top commanders in Washington and in the field will remain unchanged. 

Issues of a big land operation in China vs. no big land operation, of an 
invasion of Japan before use of tight blockade vs. invasion after blockade will 
be left to military decision, not to interposed White House judgment. 

But: The new President very probably will question any effort by military 
officials to determine reconversion policy for civilian industry; will side with 
civilian officials in favor of speedy reconversion after German war ends. 











It is in U.S. world relations that greatest effect may be felt. 
Mr. Roosevelt dared to seek active world leadership for U.S. He pushed 
Churchill into military and diplomatic commitments that U.S. wanted. He stood 
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up to Stalin on issues affecting Poland, Rumania, the future of Germany. 

It's doubtful if President Truman can take up where Roosevelt left off. 
It is doubtful if anybody knows all of the understandings Mr. Roosevelt had. 
Harry Hopkins may know some. Military leaders know the military commitments. 

A new President is not bound by political arrangements of a predecessor. 
That means that Churchill-Stalin may have to start over again, may find more 
of an attitude of caution and questioning on the part of the U.S. 

That is one complication. It can be an important one. 








Then, in terms of specific policies.....With a White House change: 

A world security organization will be set up and U.S. almost surely will 
accept membership. Mr. Roosevelt's death probably strengthens this prospect 
as a tribute to him and his leadership in designing the new league. 

Currency stabilization on the pure Bretton Woods model is less likely. Mr. 
Truman is less likely than Mr. Roosevelt to bring strong pressure for it. 

Loans on a vast scale to underwrite world prosperity seem less probable. 
Mr. Truman appears to share Senate skepticism of large-scale foreign lending. 

Lend-Lease, however, will have Truman support as long as wars last. 

Reparations policy, boundary problems, partition of Germany, treatment of 
Japan, other issues of foreign policy are likely to be left to the experts. 

This point needs to be recognized.....Mr. Roosevelt's thinking of late was 
in world terms, was in terms of U.S. economic as well as political leadership. 
Big ideas, big plans for U.S. investment abroad did not awe him. Mr. Truman is 
likely to be a bit more cautious, to reflect a little of the Senate's caution, 
to be wary of the political pitfalls in U.S. ventures abroad. 

Other countries will be quick to sense this shift of trend. 

















The country will learn these things about Mr. Truman personally..... 

Decisions come easily to him. His mind is quick moving. Yet, he prefers 
a compromise to an argument. He has no trouble seeing the other viewpoint. 

Politics has been his life work. The new President is not a lawyer or a 
businessman or an economist. He will depend heavily upon expert advice. 

The President has some definite likes and dislikes in persons as well as in 
policies. He has no trouble, such as Mr. Roosevelt had, in firing an aide if 
there is cause. It is improbable that the Roosevelt policy of piling layer 
on top of layer of officials and agencies will be followed under Truman. 

Emphasis is likely to be on decentralized administration. Men will be 
chosen for key jobs and will be expected to run those jobs with a minimum of 
White House guidance. That will be a sharp break with the past 12 years. 





White House organization that Mr. Truman is inheriting is coming apart at 
the seams; is in the process of falling apart and will need much strengthening. 

Harry Hopkins has been and is ill. James Byrnes had stepped out. Steve 
Early is leaving. Judge Rosenman was getting set to leave. The whole White 
House operation had slowed near to the stopping point, except for military. 

As for the Cabinet.....Once the transition period is over: 

Edward Stettinius may give way to James Byrnes as Secretary of State. 

Henry Morgenthau probably will turn the Treasury over to a successor. 
It is probable that a man with banking or business experience will get that job. 

Frances Perkins almost surely will be replaced as Labor Secretary. 

Frank Walker may give way to Robert Hannegan as Postmaster General. 

Harold Ickes and Henry Wallace probably will stay on as symbols of what is 
left of the New Deal. The President has to think of that wing of the party. | 

Francis Biddle probably will give way to a new Attorney General. Henry 
Stimson and James Forrestal are likely to stay as long as they wish. 
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@ At the outset of World War II, Goodyear 
Aircraft Corporation became the only company 
building both lighter-than-air craft, heavier-than- 
air planes—and vital parts for many other 
warplanes. Goodyear’s thirty-five years of 
experience in building aircraft—its large-scale 
service in two wars—are pledges of the mighty 
things to come. 
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GOODS YEAR 


AIRCRAFT 








BUY WAR BONDS BUY FOR KEEPS 


GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


AKRON, OHIO ¢ LITCHFIELD PARK, ARIZONA 











Want to get somewhere quickly? To your subur- 
ban home? To another city a hundred miles 
away? You can do it some day in a Helicopter 
Sky-Cab, say well-known transportation com- 
panies — at rates just slightly higher than the 


cheapest transportation. 


Enreicuinc as it is, the helicopter is but one of 
the many remarkable aircraft types you'll be able 
to choose from in the new Air Age. There'll also be 
marvelously advanced fixed-wing types—sports 
planes, family planes, small amphibians, perhaps 
even a half-plane, half-auto. For long-distance 
travel, you'll ride in faster, war-improved airliners 
—in multi-decked stratosphere ships that make 
New York to London an afternoon’s hop. And keep 
an eye to the sky for giant Goodyear dirigibles— 
greater than any yet built—that will take you on 
smooth, luxurious round-the-world cruises. 

Yes, the era of peacetime flight is going to bring 
adventure and progress to you, to America, and 
to all peace-loving nations. But with it will come 
a responsibility that every American must share — 


WE MUST KEEP AMERICA FIRST IN THE AIR! 


GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT brings this message as a step in 
public education in the whole broad field of aeronautics — 
and with no greater interest in the fostering of helicopters 
than of other types. 











When film fidgets 
and flutters too much 
On its trip through a 
sound motion pic- 
ture projector—entertainment suffers 
_accordingly. For vibration often causes 
tone distortion. 
Motiograph solves this problem with 
a rotary stabilizer containing a fly- 
wheel, which operates in a special 
liquid to reduce film flutter to a satis- 
factory minimum. 
A saving of at least $2.50 per unit has 
been made by this manufacturer since 
Richardson Plasticians recommended 


Molded INSUROK for stabilizer hous-’ 


ings—Laminated INSUROK for cov- 
ers. This outstanding application is 
typical of the way in which these pre- 
cision plastics—with their high me- 
chanical and dielectric strength; light- 
ness; easy work-ability; and smooth, shiny 
finish—are meeting exacting require- 
ments with unusual economy and efh- 
ciency. INSUROK is ready to go to 
work for you on your present or post- 
war products. Write now for complete 
information. 









Complete Rotary 
Stabilizer unit, with 
Molded INSUROK 
housing—metal insert 
—and Laminated 
INSUROK cover. 
Used by Motiograph, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The RICHARDSON COMPANY 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT d& 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT be required to pay a 
State ad valorem tax on goods imported 
into this country and stored in your ware- 
house prior to use. The U.S. Supreme 
Court sets aside a tax imposed by the 
State of Ohio on Philippine rope fiber 
brought into the U.S. and stored in the 
importer’s warehouse in Ohio. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain aluminum on de- 
ferred allotments under your “spot au- 
thorization” to manufacture a number of 
civilian items. Relaxation of this War Pro- 
duction Board rule affects manufacturers 
with spot authorization to make such 
items as cosmetic cases, toys, jewelry, lip- 
stick holders and cigarette lighters. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably be required to in- 
clude an existing pension plan in your 
union contract. In one case, a regional war 
labor board rules that refusal to incorpo- 
rate such a pension plan in a union con- 
tract probably would violate the National 
Labor Relations Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN usually transfer to other war 
contractors the materials that are left idle 
in your plant as a result of contract cut- 
backs. WPB stipulates, however, that such 
transfers must not increase another con- 
tractor’s inventory to more than six 
months’ supply. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a cotton mill opera- 
tor, charge as high prices for certain fab- 
rics as heretofore. The Office of Price 
Administration reduces by 1 cent a pound 
the ceiling price that mills can charge for 
several types of cloth and yarn fabrics. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably deduct, for income 
tax purposes, the interest that you pay on 
your company’s debentures, even though 
payment of the interest is deferrable. In a 
disputed case, a company’s debentures, on 
which the interest was not dependent on 
earnings but was definitely payable on a 
fixed date, were held by the U.S. Tax 
Court to represent indebtedness and not 
stock. Deduction for interest payments 
was allowed. 


and administrative decisions. 


YOU CANNOT produce any civilian 
passenger car tire tubes or small truck tire 
tubes without getting special authorizatio 
from WPB. Manufacture of these tube 
will be limited during the current quarter 
ending July 1. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to remove your 
obligation for unpaid overtime compensa 
tion and damages to your employes by 
getting a release from them after paying 
an amount less than that due them unde 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. The $. 
preme Court holds that, where there js 
no bona fide dispute involved, such r. 
leases signed by employes do not bar later 
action by them to recover full compens- 
‘tion and damages. 


* * * 


YOU CAN possibly obtain a license to 
export cotton piece goods during th 
second quarter of 1945. The Federal Eco. 
nomic Administration is planning an e- 
port program for about 100,000,000 yards 
of these materials for this quarter. Desti- 
nations include the American republic, 
the Middle East and British and Frene 
areas. 


* * * 





YOU CAN probably buy Government 
surplus materials without undergoing a 
check by the seller as to your eligibility t 
buy. Under new WPB rules, the sellin 
agency merely has to receive from the 
purchaser a statement that he believes he 
is eligible to buy surplus materials from 
idle or excess inventories. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT lay off your company’ 
workers without expecting to give then 
advance notice or severance pay in lieu oj 
such notice. A regional war labor board 
orders four companies to give either at- 
vance notice or severance pay to employes 
that they lay off. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on getting 4 
much gabardine for making nonrationed 
civilian footwear as you may have ex 
pected. WPB is cutting the amount of this 
material that will be available to footw 
manufacturers during the second quarter 
from 3,000,000 to 1,900,000 yards. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus const 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Taz Unrrep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materi. 
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You have a right to think so! 


The roads were built and are maintained with 
tax money. Whether you own a truck, a passen- 
ger car, or even if you ride buses or taxis, you 
have paid more than your share! 


And you bought more than just 
a lot of sand, cement and labor. 
You paid for the service that a 
modern road can give... effi- 
cient, rapid, economical transpor- 





tation. 
But—are you getting eitlrer the 
road or the service? 


The answer is...no! 


Let’s examine this a moment. 
First—why do we have roads? 


About the best possible answer 
to this question was given by the 
Department of Engineering Re- 
search, University of Michigan, 
in 1935. This unbiased authority 


said: 


“The highways of all nations 
have been built primarily to fa- 
cilitate the conduct of business.” 


Without a doubt, commerce has 
been the primary reason for roads 
since the dawn of history. So, 
that group of citizens which uses 
the roads for commerce should 
pay proportionately more toward 
their building and upkeep. 


They do. Commercial vehicle 
operators not only pay their 


share, but as the late Joseph B. 
Eastman, Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation, pointed out, 
every year truck owners overpay 
from $5 each for farm trucks up 
to $287 each for truck-trailers of 


over 5 tons capacity. 


Even owners of passenger cars, 
nowadays used mostly for busi- 
ness, pay more than their share 
toward the roads by $2 annually. 


Now—why aren’t you getting 
the road or the service you paid 
for? Because: 


1. Conflicting and obsolete laws 


restricting commercial vehicle 


.sizes and weights make it impos- 


sible for the interstate hauler to 
deliver the goods you buy with 
the utmost Most of 
these restrictions are holdovers 


efficiency. 


from the “horse-and-buggy” era, 
enacted before the development 
of pneumatic tires, advanced ve- 
hicle design and modern highways. 


2. In many States it is claimed 
that the highways cannot render 
the full service of which they are 
capable because of weak bridges. 
Is it sensible for a State’s entire 














highway system to be partially 
and the public de- 
when a compara- 
expenditure would 


wasted 
prived 
tively small 
provide stronger bridges? 


3. Highway tax money is being 
diverted. Between 1934 and 1942 
a total of more than a billion and 
a half dollars —enough to pave 
eleven 22-foot from 
Maine to California—was taken 
by States for other purposes. This 
practice is still going on. 


highways 





No matter where you live, 
these things mean dollars out of 
your pocket. For anything that 
increases interstate hauling costs 
results in higher costs of doing 
business and higher costs of liv- 
ing for you and everyone else. 


The solution is simple. It is in 
the public interest—your own as 
well as your neighbor’s—to have: 
(1) Liberalized State laws based 
on up-to-date safety standards 
and the capabilities of modern 
vehicles and highways. (2) 
Stronger bridges wherever they 
cause a “bottleneck.” (3) Amend- 
ments to abolish diversion of 
highway funds in all States. 


As a citizen, a taxpayer and a 
consumer, this is a matter be- 
tween you and your State legisla- 
tor. Why not see him or write 
him your views? 
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MR. TRUMAN’S BIG JOB: 
A GUIDE TO COMING ACTION 


Continuation of War to Victory and Establishment of World Security 


Greater voice for Congress 
in charting U.S. course 
at home and in foreign field 


Harry S. Truman faces a quick test of 
his presidential capacity. President Roose- 
velt died with the crowning work of his 
career only half finished. He had set up 
the machinery to win the war; he was busy 
with the plans for peace. Mr. Truman has 
the dual task of pressing ahead with the 
war to final victory and of filling in the 
framework for peace that his predecessor 
had sketched. 

The new President found his work piled 
high about him when he lowered his hand 
from the oath-taking after the fervent 
addendum: “So help me God.” The Roose- 
velt Cabinet had just held its last meet- 
ing, under emergency call. Most of the 
men who run the war were in the room. 
By their grave faces and red-rimmed eyes, 
Mr. Truman could read their sorrow and 
measure the size of his task. 

In the crisis, the just-sworn President 
made four instant decisions. How well he 
carries them out will fix the stature of his 
own abilities. Those decisions were: He 
will try to follow the policies of Mr. Roos- 
evelt; the United Nations Conference at 
San Francisco will go ahead on April 25, 
as scheduled; the Roosevelt Cabinet will 
stay with him for the time being, and the 
war will be driven to successful conclusion. 

Questions. These decisions answered 
the most urgent of the questions that were 
leaping to the tongues of men and women 
all over the country. But there were many 
more questions. Some of them can be 
answered only by the day-to-day work of 
Mr. Truman as he picks up the onerous 
burden carried by Mr. Roosevelt and 
moves ahead with it. A few of the ques- 
tions that sprang up were: 

Will there be any changes in the mili- 
tary command? Are future changes in the 
Cabinet in prospect? How will Mr. Tru- 
man work in the Presidency? How will 
Mr. Roosevelt’s death affect the shaping 
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European 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
In the crisis . . . four instant decisions were made 


of the peace? What about the Big Three? 
Will Russia’s attitude be altered? How 
about Britain? Will Mr. Truman hew to 
the New Deal line in his domestic poli- 
cies? Or will he be more conservative? 
How will the change affect national. poli- 
tics? Will Congress run the country? Or 
will Mr. Truman have a corps of unofficial, 
personal advisers? 

Military command. The answers to 
many of these questions flow easily from 
the Truman background, from his past ac- 
tions and from the situation into which he 
was thrust so suddenly. Already, he has 
made decisions that throw considerable 
light upon his future course. 

Mr. Truman intends to follow the poli- 


cies of Mr. Roosevelt, as he interprets 
those policies. So far as the war and the 
peace are concerned, his course is clear. 

General of the Army George C. Mar- 
shall, Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King and 
General of the Army Henry H. Arnold 
have brought together the forces of land, 
sea and air that are winning the war. Mr. 
Truman has a penchant for finding the 
best-qualified man he can and putting that 
man to work. Obviously, he does not in- 
tend to break up a winning war team to 
put new faces into the line-up. 

Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy has 
all of the facts of the war at his finger tips. 
As Chief of Staff to the Commander in 
Chief, the Admiral has done the job of 
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... the biggest campaign lies ahead 


co-ordination, sitting in for the President 
on strategic and tactical discussions, keep- 
ing the President informed of military and 
naval plans, supplying the President with 
the material of which decisions are made. 
He will remain in that post. 

Cabinet changes are in the offing, 
however, as soon as the new President gets 
well settled into his work. These changes 
are likely to go considerably farther than 
the simple selection of his old aide, Hugh 
Fulton, former counsel for the War In- 
vestigating Committee, as Attorney Gen- 
eral to succeed Francis Biddle. 

Several members of the old Cabinet who 
were suited to the needs of Mr. Roosevelt 





do not fit those of Mr. Truman. Mr. Roose- 
velt was his own Cabinet. He set the poli- 
cies for his Administration. But Mr. Tru- 
man likes to have strong men around him 
upon whom he can rely for advice. His 
Cabinet members will shape policies and 
run their own departments. 

Shaping the peace. In the approach to 
peace, Mr. Truman will work through 
Secretary Stettinius, a man chosen for the 
State Department post by President Roose- 
velt, groomed for the joh under Secretary 


; Hull, and the instrument Mr. Roosevelt 


used to carry out his own policy in the 
international field. Mr. Roosevelt made 
the policy; Mr. Stettinius carried it out. 


—Wide World 


e+. the vision was caught—could it be translated? 
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Mr. Truman is committed to an en- 
deavor to pursue the course charted by 
Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Stettinius knows that 
course, as applied to foreign affairs, better 
than any other man in Washington, ex- 
cept, perhaps, Harry Hopkins. For the time 
being, Mr. Stettinius will stay at his post. 

Treaties. President Truman wants to 
pick up Mr. Roosevelt’s peacemaking plans 
and carry them forward. He will carry 
through with the San Francisco Confer- 
ence to implement the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan and create an international organiza- 
tion to keep the peace. But he does not ex- 
pect to go to San Francisco to open the 
Conference, as his predecessor had planned 
to do. 

Mr. Truman is strongly opposed to iso- 
lation, believes that the very existence of 
the United States depends upon the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a sound and 
just peace throughout the world. In adapt- 
ing this view to particular measures, it 
reaches to the Dumbarton Oaks plan and 
to various phases of economic co-operation. 

The new President voted, as a Senator, 
for a world court, for the inauguration of 
Lend-Lease and for repealing the Neutral- 
ity Act. Although his views on such spe- 
cific measures as aviation, oil, communica- 
tions, shipping and similar treaties have 
not been tested by votes, he has been 
spending most of his time since election ‘to 
the Vice-Presidency in trying to smooth 
the way through the Senate for Mr. Roose- 
velt’s complete international program.And 
he has committed himself to the endeavor 
to follow Mr. Roosevelt’s course. 

Attitude of the Allies. In one field of 
international affairs, however, Mr. Roose- 
velt left no compass to guide his successor. 
The passing of the old President signalizes 
the passing of the Big Three, insofar as 
that designation applied to the personal 
leadership of three strong men—Mr. 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill and 
Marshal Stalin. 

Mr. Roosevelt understood his colleagues, 
often was a mediator between them and 
could deal directly with them on a personal 
basis. Now, relations fall back to a more 
impersonal basis, with the foreign secre- 
taries playing a larger hand. 

And a great deal of the work that Mr. 
Roosevelt has done toward establishing a 
cordial basis of understanding will have to 
be done over again. The war is being won, 
much of the framework of the peace has 
been outlined, a few of the details were 
agreed upon. But Mr. Roosevelt was the 
man who caught the vision; how far another 
man can go toward translating that vision 
into reality has to be demonstrated. 

Without the flair for the dramatic that 
Mr. Roosevelt had, Mr. Truman is less 
likely to deal directly with Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Stalin. He is more likely to let 
international negotiation drop back from 
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the level of the heads of state to that of 
the foreign secretaries. 
Truman and Congress. Being recently 


of and for Congress, President Truman will 
project the congressional view further into 


the international field than has been done 
in the past. He knows how far Congress is 
willing to go toward international co-op- 
eration. 

The distance may not be as far as Mr. 
Roosevelt might have been able to take 
the United States. Mr. Truman likes to 
achieve an appearance of unanimity. As 
chairman of the Senate War Investigating 
Committee, he directed inquiries into 
many controversial subjects. His commit- 
tee was composed of Republicans and 
Democrats of varying views. Yet every re- 
port that came from his Committee bore 
the unanimous approval of its members. 
There were no minority reports. 





But the middle ground of any subject, 
at which unanimous approval can be had, 
is at a lower level than can be reached by 
the driving fight that forces a measure 
through over the objections of a minority. 
The application of this rule to the Presi- 
dency would mean that Mr. Truman would 
have more solid backing in Congress for 
his international policies, but those policies 
would not reflect the utmost that a major- 
ity of the people were willing to do. 

On domestic issues, the same disposi- 
tion will be shown to co-operate with 
Congress. Mr. Truman knows the chief 
congressional criticisms of the old Ad- 
ministration. He voiced some of them him- 
self. He was a caustic critic of lax ad- 
ministration. Now he has the task of 
remedying some of the things that he 
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complained of as a Senator from Missouri. 

As a Senator, Mr. Truman followed a 
clear New Deal line, with but few varia- 
tions. He parted with the President in 
1936 and voted against sustaining a veto 
of bonus payments to veterans and he 
voted against suspending poll taxes for 
voting servicemen. 

But his affirmative votes covered a 
wide group of New Deal legislation. Among 
them were: the Wagner Labor Act; the 
“death sentence” clause in the Utility 
Holding Company Act; the Wage and 
Hour Act; the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, and appropriations for the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee. 

Through speeches and statements, Presi- 
dent Truman has put himself flatly on 
record in favor of most of the reforms of 
the New Deal. He favors high postwar 
wages, but no breach in the “little steel” 


—Harris & Ewing 
MR. TRUMAN AND CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS RAYBURN, BARKLEY, McCORMACK 
... the new President knows the chief criticisms 


formula, unemployment compensation to 
take care of the reconversion period, and 
full employment. Many of his actions as 
the nation moves back toward peace will 
reflect these words of the past. 

Reconversion. As a Senator, Mr. Tru- 
man once sought to incorporate into a 
tax bill an amendment that would permit 
corporations to set aside, free from tax, 
a portion of their wartime earnings to be 
used later to pay the costs of reconverting 
their plants to peace. He argued that 
business should be provided with the 
necessary funds to reconvert. 

Mr. Truman helped to write the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940 which now governs 
rail, motor carrier and water transport. 
He decried privately what he called the 
abuses of Wall Street management and was 


emphatic in supporting the Publie Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935. Neither 
the railroads nor the utilities have had 
reason to regard him as their champion. 

“But I believe in giving them a chance 
to make decent profits when they behave 
themselves,” he once told a friend. “And 
that they must do if they expect to re- 
main in business.” 

Monopolies. Both by disposition and 
experience, Mr. Truman will be inclined to 
bear down upon enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws. Mr. Fulton came from the 
trust-busting division of the Justice De- 
partment. Mr. Truman’s inquiries while 
directing the War Investigating Commit- 
tee often were aimed at big industries and 
brought him into conflict with high offi- 
cials of many of the country’s top-ranking 
companies. 

“Our industrial history teaches us that, 
once an industrial empire has been created, 
there is a strong tendency for its manage- 
ment to seek to maintain the status quo 
by fair means or foul, rather than to em- 
bark upon new, untried and speculative 
undertakings, which, after all, is the only 
sure means through which progress can be 
made,” he once said. 

Government in business. Mr. Tru- 
man has defined the function of Govern- 
ment as “not to direct and operate (busi- 
ness) either itself or through cartels, but 
rather to police and curb manifestations of 
self-interest which are harmful to growth 
and progress.” In another speech, he pur- 
sued that definition further: 

“To the extent necessary, and only to 
the extent necessary, the Government 
should supplement private banking where 
private banking is not able to do the job 
(of financing reconversion), but should 
not try to supplant it or to place the Gov- 
ernment in control of business. Every ef- 
fort should be made to induce business to 
obtain working capital through the invest- 
ing public and not by loans from, or guar- 
anteed by, a Government agency.” 

The new President believes the Govern- 
ment should decide what its policy is to be 
with regard to postwar business so that 
business will know the conditions under 
which it must operate. He would set the 
standards and leave business free to op- 
erate within those standards. 

At the outset, Mr. Truman is being 
welcomed with broad expressions of unity 
from Republicans and Democrats alike. 
He has many close friends in the Senate in 
both parties. The old enmities that some- 
times stood between Mr. Roosevelt and his 
goals have been wiped out. They do not 
apply to Mr. Truman. 

But Mr. Truman’s big job lies ahead. 
The old President set the master plan for 
peace. Upon the new President falls the 
task of making it work. 
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Fatal Strain of FDR’s 12 Years: 
The Inside Story of His Health 


Teheran Trip as Start of Decline From Which He Never Recovered 


Waning of characteristic 
buoyancy that carried him 
through successive crises 


In 1932, when Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was first a candidate for the Presidency, 
his physical fitness for that office was 
questioned in many widely circulated 
whispers. To quiet these reports, Mr. 
Roosevelt took out a $50,000 life insur- 
ance policy, and, at 50, handily passed the 
accompanying physical examination. He 
was elected. 

Since that time, the same rumors have 
bobbed up periodically. Last autumn, with 
Mr. Roosevelt again a presidential candi- 
date, they burst abruptly into the open. 
Again, to demonstrate his fitness, the Pres- 
ident rode for four hours in an open car, 
through an icy rain, while hundreds of 
thousands of the residents of New York 
City looked on. Again, he was elected, 
this time for a fourth term. 

But the cumulative strain of 12 years 
in office could not be denied. Overwork 
and the weight of successive crises, a do- 
mestic economic disaster, a world at war 


and preparations for the peace to follow ’ 


finally brought death to the President 
while he was trying to obtain a little rest 
from his responsibilities. The inside story 
of the slow decline of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
health is revealing. It has never been told 
before in its entirety. 

First term. Mr. Roosevelt took office 
on March 4, 1933, in rugged good health. 
His one great illness, infantile paralysis, 
had left him without the use of his legs, 
but otherwise had been finished business 
for years. His general organic health was 
unaffected. He was buoyant and confident, 
and his buoyancy and confidence helped 
the people of the country through the first 
great crisis of his Administration, the 
closing of the banks and the failure of a 
large number of them. 

In succeeding months, the President 
vigorously hammered through Congress 
the great reforms of the first period of the 
New Deal—bank-deposit insurance, the 
National Recovery Administration, con- 
trol of the stock exchanges, the devalua- 
tion of the dollar, social security, the 
National Labor Relations Act, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. Most of these measures 
met intense opposition. The President 
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always was ready to battle for them with 
hard-hitting words and unhesitating action. 

Mr. Roosevelt worked incredibly long 
hours, ten, eleven, twelve and sornetimes 
more daily. But he periodically took time 
out for rest, at Warm Springs, or at sea. 
And he had the saving faculty of being 
able to leave worries and cares behind and 
really relax, when the opportunity came. 

He exercised with frequent swims in the 
White House pool. In the privacy of the 
White House, he was pushed from room to 
room in a wheel chair. But, where the pub- 
lic was concerned, he was at great pains to 
conceal his infirmity. On all public ap- 





—U.S. Navy 


FLYING HOME FROM AFRICA 
... the strain couldn‘t be denied 


pearances he walked or stood, painfully 
supported by ten pounds of steel braces. 

There was no questioning his physical 
capacities, however, and he began his sec- 
ond term with a statement that he had 
just begun to fight for the reforms he 
wanted. 

Second term. By that time, the re- 
forms of the first Administration had be- 
gun to run into objections in the courts. 
The Supreme Court knocked out the NRA 
and AAA, with some lesser measures. 
Others were threatened. Mr. Roosevelt 
asked that he be allowed to appoint 


-enough additional Supreme Court justices to 


offset the votes of the conservative judges. 





A battle royal followed. Mr. Roosevelt 
fought with all his old vigor and perhaps 
something more. His proposal was beaten 
in Congress, but meanwhile the Court 
changed its bent, and resignations and the 
death of some of its members enabled Mr, 
Roosevelt to name a Court to his liking. 
In an expression current at the time, he 
lost the battle but won the war. But he 
lost again in an effort to “purge” the Dem- 
ocratic Party of some conservative Sena- 
tors who had been voting against him. 

Swimming sessions, periodic vacations, 
the old ability to relax—a continuation of 
the first-term regimen kept the President 
still physically and mentally vigorous. But 
meanwhile he had developed a certain sus- 
ceptibility to head colds. They meant an 
occasional day’s work in his room rather 
than at his desk. But he shook them off 
easily, and the doctors were unworried. 

In -his third term, however, there came 
the beginnings of those things which fore- 
shadowed, dimly, the end. 

Third term. The third term brought 
constant battling with Congress to keep 
Britain supplied with fighting material, to 
prepare America for any eventuality by the 
peacetime draft and.a huge rearmament 
program. Then came war itself. Trips to 
far places to meet Prime Minister Church- 
ill and Marshal Stalin brought inevitable 
physical wear and tear. The day’s work 
grew even longer, the chances for vaca- 
tioning, for even occasional relaxation, be- 
came more and more infrequent. 

The trip to Cairo and Teheran in late 
1943 is seen now as a turning point in the 
deterioration of the President’s health. He 
returned a much-weakened man. His old 
vigor was gone, and gone for good. He 
caught a cold that could not be shaken off. 
Bronchitis and sinus trouble followed. A 
month in South Carolina helped. But he 
was eight or nine pounds below his best 
weight. Nevertheless, Vice Admiral Ross 
T. McIntire, the Navy’s Surgeon General 
and the President’s personal physician, was 
encouraged to think that Mr. Roosevelt 
had regained much of his old health. Then 
came the rigors of the campaign, and @ 
worried Winston Churchill cabled him 
not to go out in the rain any more. 

Meanwhile, the President was concen- 
trating on the war and on postwar foreign 
affairs. Domestic American matters he 
turned over to others, so far as he could. 
Throughout Washington, there was 4 
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growing feeling of New Deal desuetude. 

Fourth term. Mr. Roosevelt began his 
fourth term less than three months ago, 
wan and gray and haggard. His physicians 
considered his health fundamentally sound 
and thought there. was every prospect 

that the term would be completed. 

ed But the President’s snap and spring had 
left him. The trip to the Crimea did not 
help. He no longer made the painful pre- 








veal tense of walking. He delivered an address 

atoll to Congress seated, and joked with his 

‘oul audience about it. Newsmen noticed a 

| the grayness, a pallor on his face that had not 

Mr. been there before. A fortnight ago, they 

cian saw it change to a purplish flush and then 

‘ ne back to gray in the course of a press con- 

t le ference. About the White House, it was 

enna said that high blood pressure had been 

we added to his troubles. Mrs. Roosevelt told : 

: Senator Alben W. Barkley that the Presi- —Underwood & Underwood 
ae dent derived no pleasure, no taste from FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AS ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF NAVY IN 1920 
= of his food, that for several days he had eaten 

deal only gruel. Both thought him much too 


But thin. Mrs. Roosevelt was worried. 
In recent months, too, his voice became 


sus- 
t a weaker. He often asked reporters and 
thet others to repeat questions. These things 


~~ were explained as due to a small constric- 






ried. tion caused by leakage from the sinuses. 

soa When Mr. Roosevelt went to Warm 

fone Springs, on March 30, it was for a routine 
period of rest. He was cheerful. His con- 

ught centration was unimpaired. Daily physical 

keep examinations gave no inkling of what was 

l & to follow. There is evidence, in the fact 

7 the that Dr. McIntire remained in Washing- 

seek ton, that no one was more than usually 

sia worried. Principally, the Admiral wanted 

aa Mr. Roosevelt to be quiet, attend to as 

tobi little work as possible, eat heartily and 

wal pick up some weight. But word, after a F m “oe i 

canal week or more, was that the weight was ‘ F e sii in —Wide World 

, not being regained. At an April 5 press AS A FREQUENT VISITOR TO WARM SPRINGS IN SEARCH OF REST 
conference, reporters noticed that the 

z= sun had done little to chase away his pallor. ji 

ae On April 11, Secretary Morgenthau had 

. an informal, chatty evening with his old 

— friend and neighbor, the President. Mr. 

- He Roosevelt, he said, was in the best of spirits. 

no Next day, the President talked by 

aa phone with White House aides. He told 

tke his assistant Jonathan Daniels that dur- 

heal ing the day he would finish writing a 

Boal speech to be delivered two days later by 

aaa radio. He talked with Dr. McIntire and 

wa said he felt fine. 

al A little after one o’clock, he was sitting 


Then before a fireplace in the Little White 
House. An artist was making sketches. 





“2 Suddenly, Mr. Roosevelt complained of a 
“terrific headache.” A few minutes later, 
noes a “massive cerebral hemorrhage,” the ulti- 
reign mate consequence of his 12 years of toil, 
5 he struck with tremendous impact. The Presi- = ae 
ould. dent lost consciousness. Two hours or so —U. S. Army Signal Corps 
ose later, painlessly, without regaining 'con- AT YALTA WITH WINSTON CHURCHILL AND STEPHEN EARLY 
sciousness, Franklin D. Roosevelt died. In the Crimea—the snap and spring had left 
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FUTURE OF WHITE HOUSE STAFF 


Revitalizing Advisory Group as One of New President's First Tasks 


Likelihood that he will 
‘keep some present aides, 
delegate more decisions 


Moving into the White House, President 
Truman takes a position that has been the 
nerve center of the nation and the world. 
Under President Roosevelt, the Executive 
Offices had become a general headquarters 
for world diplomacy, military strategy and 
domestic legislation. To carry out presi- 
dential policies, a close-knit staff operated 
in the White House or in offices in the 
State Department, just across the street. 

All this activity the late President di- 
rected with a firm grasp of detail. Memo- 
randa streamed constantly to the presiden- 
tial desk: chits flowed steadily from it. 
Those chits made policy and history. They 
contained the President’s decisions—usual- 
ly reached with dispatch—that sent bills 
rolling through Congress, that prompted 
action from executive departments, that 
started things moving in foreign capitals, 
and even on world battle fronts. 

That is the way things hummed when 
Mr: Roosevelt was in good health. But in 
recent months, when he began to weaken 
physically, his White House organization 
also began to show signs of strain. 

The little circle of associates already 
was breaking up by the time of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s death. 





—Harris & Ewing 
BUDGET DIRECTOR SMITH 
Continues as ‘‘indispensable’’? 
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Harry L. Hopkins, his closest friend and 
adviser, was ill. After Mr. Hopkins re- 
turned from Yalta, he entered a hospital in 
Minnesota suffering from an old ailment. 
Many o* his duties as confidential assistant 
lately were taken over by Anna Boettiger, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s daughter. 

Stephen Early, the President’s press 
secretary and long-time associate, was 
preparing to leave. He was temporarily 
filling the duties of Maj. Gen. Edwin 
Watson, the appointments secretary who 
died on his way back from Yalta. Serving 
President Truman in a similar capacity 
will be his friend from World War days, 
Col. Harry H. Vaughan, who had been 
acting as his military aide when he was 
Vice President. 

Judge Sam Rosenman, White House 
legal counsel and policy adviser, was out 
of the country on a special mission. The 
report was that he, too, was preparing to 
leave for another post. 

Other presidential aides were abroad 
oi had just returned from abroad. Bernard 
Baruch was in Europe. Lauchlin Currie had 
just returned from there. Donald M. Nel- 
son was awaiting a new assignment. David 
K. Niles and James M. Barnes, political 
aides, were less active than formerly. 

One of President Truman’s first tasks, 
therefore, will be to reorganize the Execu- 
tive Offices. First signs are beginning to 
appear of a new circle of advisers. In that 
circle may be Hugh Fulton, former counsel 
for the Senate War Investigating Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Truman was head; 
James F. Byrnes, former Director of War 
Mobilization, and Robert E. Hannegan, 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. 

The overhead executive set-up, as 
organized by Mr. Roosevelt, is expected 
to remain, at least for the present. 

Military strategy will continue to be 
the domain of Admiral William D. Leahy, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s personal chief of staff. He 
has worked closely with General of the 
Army George C. Marshall and Fleet Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King, and General of the 
Army H. H. Arnold. No change is in sight 
in military management and direction. 

War production and demobilization 
also are to be guided, for a time at least, 
by Fred M. Vinson, Mr. Byrnes’s successor. 
Mr. Vinson stepped up from the post of 
Director of the Office of Economic Stabili- 
zation and is more familiar than anyone 
else in Washington with the problems and 
policies that face the domestic economy. 











ADMIRAL LEAHY 
Continues as strategist 


Government administration is likely 
to continue under the general direction of 
Budget Director Harold D. Smith. Mr. 
Smith, in effect, has been the President’s 
general manager of both the regular 
Government departments and the many 
war agencies that have mushroomed dur- 
ing the emergency. In many years of 
service, the Budget Director has gained an 
intimate knowledge ‘of administrative 
affairs, and the new President may find 
his services almost indispensable. 


Gradual changes of great significance 
are to be expected in the organization of 
the executive branch. These changes will 
be such as to go along with the shift from 
the Roosevelt technique to the Truman 
technique. Indications are that one of the 
recurring periods in American history 
when the executive branch has exercised 
powers of unusual scope is ended. 

A new period, when powers of that 
branch will be in closer balance with those 
of the legislative and judicial branches, is 
beginning. Congress will have opportunity 
to take more of the initiative as to legisla- 
tion. The period of physical growth of the 
executive machinery probably is over, and 
shrinkage, when once begun, may be ac- 
celerated as the end of the war makes pos- 
sible the dismantling of the tremendous 
war organization. All in all, a smaller and 
more decentralized executive set-up is to be 
expected in the Truman Administration. 
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The Super Market of the Future 
by Men Who Plan beyond Tomorrow! 



































PLANNING TODAY FOR TOMORROW'S SHOPPING 










Upon entering, the customer will be handed a numbered key to be used 
in registering selections. A twist of the key at any display case is 
7 recorded in the basement shipping room. While the orders are being 
A dial is set to indicate ie ° ° . 
quantity wanted before key assembled, the customers rest comfortably in the parking space until 
ere Se their numbers are flashed above the cashier's booth. The complete 
orders are sent up, payment is received and away go the customers. 


FOR MEN WHO PLAN BEYOND TOMORROW 


Remember six years ago when the youngest whiskies 2 
in Seagram’s V.O. Canadian were laid away for your | 
pleasure today. That was the year when“Snow White” 
received an award, when sulfanilamide was used suc- 
cessfully, when Germany pledged respect for the neu- 





Each customer’s selections 
are flashed on numbered 





board in downstairs ship- trality of Norway and Sweden. Yes, it was long ago! Rae deb pate 
ping room where complete ee 3 * ~ 3 r ° ° . iene o eum nee ES j 
eden te aicambiad: Which is why Seagram's V.O. is so enjoyable today. ee ome 








Six Years Old— 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


Seagram's V.O. cana 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 











“Oh Bob, I can hardly believe we're 
really going. Are you certain we can 
afford it?” 


“We sure can, Honey. These stainless steel 
sleeper-coach trains make it easy on the 


pocketbook.” 








: Gha ~~ ~~} . 
e ‘Such comfortable seats."” @ ‘What a lovely lounge car. And to think this isourstouse, too."’ e@ ‘Isn't this nice? I'll take the consomme and the roast chicken.”” 
“Best part of that is they're ours for the whole trip. Number- “These broad windows are something. | always thought “This is a good menu. They certainly do things right in this 
ed and reserved. No scrambling or overcrowding on this train.”’ ‘Observation Car’ was quaint, but | see what they mean.”’ diner."’ 


, = are planning and dreaming of travel, when war’s emergencies are 
over. The railroads, too, are planning—to give you more and finer trains. 
You will see new stainless steel trains, built by Budd, many of them one- 
class or Sleeper-Coach trains which give you both luxury and economy. 


Budd builds of gleaming stainless steel for strength and safety—builds 





; reclining chair cars of most modern type, sleeping cars, dining cars, 
e ‘This is cozy. I'm going to sleep.” 


“Sleep tight—every minute you'll be saving nioney. With all ‘ cente . , . 
this comfort and luxury, we'll be $52 richer than if we'd taken tavern and observation Cars, and complete trains. 


berths. 72) 44 
EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY + PHILADELPHIA, PA. BDPERC LES 





Originators of stainless steel, lightweight trains, ALLSTEEL* auto bodies and highway truck trailers. Designers and 
mokers of airplane and marine structures, Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel, 
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AS VICTORY SIGNAL NEARS: 
IMPACT OF NAZI WAR’S END 


Prospect of Continued Fighting in Reich After Official Proclamation 


Release for some veterans, 
quick cutbacks in munitions, 
more goods for civilians 


An end to the full-scale war against 
Germany will be proclaimed by President 
Truman in the weeks, or even days, just 
ahead. Germany’s defeat was near at the 
time of President Roosevelt’s death, and 
nothing is likely to postpone it. 

The exact timing of this end has been a 
subject of discussion by Allied leaders in 
recent weeks. The decision on the exact 
time of that end is to be made by General 
Eisenhower for U.S. and Britain, in con- 
junction with the Russian high command, 
when the conditions laid down by political 
leaders are fulfilled. President Truman 
now will act for U.S., jointly with Pre- 
mier Stalin and Prime Minister Churchill. 

Conditions that will govern the de- 
cision include these: 

Allied armies, coming from the west 
and the east, must have met, not just at a 
few points, but on long stretches of what 
will beeome a common front in Germany. 

German armies, as organized entities 
inside Germany, must be broken, with no 


more than scattered units in the field and 
with pockets of resistance isolated. 

Berlin, Germany’s capital and largest 
city, must be in Allied hands. 

Occupation of Germany must be well 
along toward completion. 

The day when all these conditions will 
be met is approaching. Even after they 
are met, tough fighting still may face the 
Allies. Any German forees holding out in 
Norway, Denmark, and Italy, in French 
ports and in ports on the North Sea and 
the Baltic will have to be destroyed. The 
last stronghold of Hitler’s loyal Nazis in 
the mountains around Berchtesgaden will 
have to be reduced. 

Proclamation of VE-Day will open the 
way to the branding as outlaws of all Ger- 
mans refusing to surrender. If caught, 
they can be made subject to trial and exe- 
cution. As a countermove, Hitler is shifting 
many thousands of Allied prisoners into his 
mountain citadel and is reported preparing 
to use them as hostages. This fact must be 
weighed by the Allied leaders in deciding 
when to proclaim the war end. 

The real purpose of that proclamation 
will be not merely to touch off a celebra- 
tion, but to give the signal for a vast turn- 


around of U.S. armed forces from Europe 
to the Pacific and for a start on reconver- 
sion at home. Once VE-Day is proclaimed, 
a whole train of events will follow. 

U.S. armed forces will be affected by 
those events as follows: 

Trainees in the U. S. will start to move 
out rapidly to the Pacific as fast as ships 
are available and bases are made ready. 
Half a million men in the Ground Forces, 
probably 600,000 in the Air Forces, and 
necessary Service Forces personnel will 
go to join the 1,650,000 men already in 
the Pacific. 

Seasoned troops of the European war, 
between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 of the 
3,350,000 men now there, will be shifted to 
the Pacific. Some troops and fliers will re- 
main in the European army of occupation. 
Of those going to the Pacific, some will 
get furloughs home before rejoining their 
units. 

Demobilization will start for men whose 
service records and dependents entitle 
them to discharge, and veterans released 
from service will begin to come home. It 
may be a few months before the first large 
contingents of the 2,000,000 men in the 
European and Pacific theaters who may 
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THE FACES OF FURLOUGHED FIGHTERS 
- «+ some will return—to Europe; many to the Pacific 
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be entitled to discharge can be returned. 

Draft for the armed services will slow 
down. At present, about 120,000 men a 
month are being called up for service. This 
may drop to 75,000 or even 50,000 within 
a few months after Germany is beaten. 

That is the schedule of developments as 
it is to affect men in service or of draft 
age when the shift is made from a two- 
war to a one-war basis. 

Industry will be affected by another 
whole series of developments: 

Contracts will be canceled on a sizable 
scale. Some ammunition schedules already 
are being cut back. When victory over 
Germany is officially proclaimed, cancella- 
tion notices will move out rapidly. As a 
result, munitions production, now amount- 
ing to about $5,000,000,000 a month, will 
drop within three months to $4,000,000,- 
000 a month. Within another three 
months, it will fall to a level not far from 
$3,000,000,000. A munitions output of 
$36,000,000,000 a year is expected to carry 
the Japanese war, after the adjustment 
to a one-war basis has been completed. 

New orders for war materials will be 
reduced sharply. It is estimated officially 
that 70 per cent of the surplus war mate- 
rial in Europe—and there are mountains 
of it—can be transferred for use in the 
Pacific. This means that the volume of 
orders will tend to contract as the one- 
war period wears on. A drastic cutback is 
occurring in new outlays for merchant 
ships. The same cutback will occur in or- 
ders for warships and many types of other 
war material, including aircraft, ordnance 
and communications equipment. Food and 
clothing orders will be reduced somewhat, 
but not as much as most other orders. 

Materials of many kinds will become 
more abundant very soon after the Ger- 
man war ends. Steel of several types will 
be released for civilian use. Aluminum will 
become even easier to obtain than steel. 
Copper, zinc, lead and other metals, now 
in very tight supply, will become easier. 
There may be an increase in the amount 
of lumber available for civilian use, but the 
increase will be so small that lumber will 
continue as one of the most critical of the 
shortage items in the one-war period. As ma- 
terials become available, civilian industry 
can expand, provided it can find workers 
to use the available materials and machines. 

Labor supply for civilian industry will 
grow rapidly. Spots of unemployment are 
expected to appear in shipbuilding centers 
on the West Coast, at Gulf ports and in 
cities on the Atlantic Seaboard. In one- 
industry communities where war produc- 
tion is reduced sharply, unemployment 
may become a real problem. The effort will 
be to meet that problem by concentrat- 
ing available war work in those centers 
and by releasing from war production 
those industries that can be converted 
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ENGINE FOR A TANK 





ENGINE FOR AN AUTO 


After vast cuts in munitions, 
essential cars for civilians 


rapidly to the making of civilian goods. 

The process of reconversion will be 
guided so as to keep essential war produc- 
tion going, and at the same time to check 
unemployment. The spot authorization 
program can be used to encourage civilian 
production in communities where war con- 
tracts have been cut back. Under that 
program, manufacturers are authorized by 
the War Production Board to go ahead 
with such production, provided labor and 
materials are available. Essential war in- 
dustry and the manufacture of most- 
needed civilian goods can be assured 
through the use of priorities on materials. 
Here is the outlook for reconversion in 
several fields: 

Automobiles are to get a high place on 
the list of civilian articles to be produced. 
The auto manufacturers have been as- 
sured of a chance to buy $50,000,000 in 
machine tools for use in new-car produc- 


tion. They want Government permission | 


to shift from war work in some factories 
in order to get started in the making of 


cars. A broad, rather than a limited, re. © 


conversion is in prospect here. The first 


cars will begin coming off the assembly” 
lines in four months after the change. | 
over, but these will go to essential users, | 


such as physicians, hospitals and war 
workers. The automobile industry’s big 


problem will be to find substitutes to ease” 
material shortages in textiles, tires, and® 
some metals. Most consumers will not be 


able to buy new cars until 1946 or later, 
Farm machinery, badly needed to bol- 
ster food production, is another civilian 


commodity having a high priority. More | 


tractors, trucks, combines and other farm 


implements will be turned out as increased 7 
steel is made available to manufacturers. 
Household durable goods, including ~ 


washing machines, refrigerators and vac- 
uum cleaners, likewise are among the 
scarce articles that will show increases in 
output. However, due to special problems 
of getting electric motors, vearings and 
other vital parts, the increases are ex- 


pected to be at a slower rate than in the 


case of automobiles. 


Construction of homes and other much- 


needed buildings will increase, but only 


slowly. However, the War Production? 
Board will try to speed the recovery of. 
this industry by granting priorities to sup- 4 


ply firms for accumulation of lumber, 
hardware and other construction materials. 

Rationing will be maintained for many 
articles, including automobiles, tires, gaso- 


line, oil, shoes and numerous foods. Ra- 
tions of gasoline and tires are expected to 


expand, but food rations are to continue 


tight. Price controls, along with rationing, f 


will continue to be relied upon to head off 
inflation in the one-war period. But the 
transition from such controls to abundant 


production of civilian goods as a means of - 
price restraint now is starting. That tran-~ 
sition will be hastened as reconversion © 
goes ahead. Government planning for such 7 


reconversion is based on the expectation 
that the defeat of Japan will take about 
18 months after Germany is beaten. 

A sudden end to the Japanese war 
soon after Germany goes down could 
change this picture drastically, however. 
In that event, President Truman would 
be faced all at once with a host of recon- 
version problems as war contracts were 
terminated. Priority controls would be 
thrown overboard, and all the powers of 
Government would be centered on efforts 
to rush civilian production so as to provide 
jobs. But there is only an off chance of 
such a quick end to the Japanese war. If 
the Government’s estimates of the dura- 
tion of both wars prove accurate, the shift 
from a two-war to a one-war basis will be 
made in a planned and orderly way. 
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And here’s what F. James Riley, of Chicago, has to tell you about it now: 


“It’s lucky for me that Plymouth was engineered for long, trouble-free life. 
It’s my transportation in the job of maintaining essential electrical equip- 
ment and machinery for thousands in a war plant. I rely on the Plymouth 
for service at night when my work is heaviest and there’s no other way to 
travel. If the car should fail, production of war goods would stop or suffer. 
But my Plymouth has never failed me.” 


@ 7RUE VESTERDAY —— 


PLYMOUTH 


Engineering cars that would give ...the experienced members of this 
more service and would need less ser- dealer network are working for you 


vice attention always has been the 
Plymouth program. But even while 
achieving this, Plymouth worked 
with its nation-wide dealer organi- 
zation in seeing that essential ser- 
Vicing should be unsurpassed. 
Supplied with factory-engineered 
parts ... equipped with special tools 


—to help keep your best-engineered 
car running at its very best. They 
are playing a big part in maintain- 
ing wartime driving as Plymouth 
factories continue whole-heartedly 
in war production. 
YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES PROGRAM 
THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P. M., E.W.T. 





PLYMOUTH DIVISION of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





BUILDS GREAT CARS 


@ (WN TRUST FOR TOMORROW 


*& BUY WAR BONDS! . . . TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 
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NEW ROLE OF THE CABINET 


Greater Responsibility in Carrying Out Broad Aims of White House 


Outlook for later changes 
in Labor, Agriculture, Justice 
and Post Office departments 


The place of the Cabinet in the Federal 
Government under President Harry S. 
Truman is to undergo a fundamental 
change. During 12 years of the Roosevelt 
regime, heads of the executive depart- 
ments operated under detailed direction 
from the White House. President Tru- 
man’s method, in contrast, will be to out- 
line broad policies and then assign to de- 
partment heads the administrative job of 
carrying them out. 

This change from personal direction of 
the units of government by the Chief Ex- 
ecutive to functioning through heads of 





SECRETARY WALLACE 
Would the wings close? 


departments grows out of two things: the 
fact that Mr. Truman’s work has been 
in fields that did not require intimate ex- 
perience in big-scale administration, and, 
second, his own belief that any large or- 
ganization functions best through estab- 
lishing and delegating responsibility. 

For the period just ahead, the make-up 
of the Cabinet is likely to remain as it is. 
But, even with the same Cabinet members 
in office, the whole situation in the execu- 
tive branch suddenly is transformed. Then, 
as time goes on, and the Truman method 
of administration is placed in effect, the 
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change is likely to manifest itself in some 
new Cabinet selections. 

Here is the story of the Truman Cabinet 
line-up as to war and foreign policy: 

Henry L. Stimson, as Secretary of War, 
will carry on, through the concluding 
phase of the war, or as long as his health 
permits, the military policies laid down by 
President Roosevelt. Mr. Stimson now has 
served as a Cabinet member under four 
Presidents—Taft, Hoover, Franklin Roose- 
velt and Truman. 

James V. Forrestal, young and vig- 
orous Secretary of the Navy, likewise will 
help to push the war policies mapped out 
by President Roosevelt. 

Continuity in running the war thus is 
assured by retention of Secretaries Stim- 
son and Forrestal, by the fact that the 
key decisions as to prosecution of the war 
already have been made, and by the func- 
tioning of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to put 
those decisions into effect. 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Secretary of 
State, is still to follow the broad foreign 
policies mapped out by President Roose- 
velt and now continued by President Tru- 
man. He will be acting chairman of the 
American delegation at the San Francisco 
Conference, and he is expected to remain 
in the Cabinet while the new United Na- 
tions charter adopted there is placed be- 
fore the Senate. Mr. Stettinius, however, 
finds his position greatly altered from what 
it was under President Roosevelt. Whereas, 
in the past, he received day-to-day guid- 
ance from Mr. Roosevelt, he now must 
make many of the daily operating decisions 
himself, with the aid of his subordinates. 

While many matters are settled as to 
U.S. foreign policy, many more are com- 
ing up. Among these are the treatment of 
Germany, the European peace settlements, 
the status of newly won bases in the Pa- 
cific and relations with Russia and China. 
All this raises the question of whether Mr. 
Stettinius will stay in his job indefinitely. 

In the domestic field, other big ques- 
tions of policy are tied to the Cabinet 
line-up. Here is that side of the story: 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Com- 
merce, now finds himself in the presiden- 
tial Cabinet of the man with whom he 
battled it out for the vice-presidential 
nomination last summer. Mr. Wallace has 
become the symbol of the original Roose- 
velt New Deal philosophy and leader of 
the New Dealers. President Truman is 


‘expected to try to hold the liberal and 


conservative wings of his party together 


as long as he can. Ultimately, he may have 
to make his choice between them, and 
the continuance in the Cabinet of Mr. 
Wallace and of Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L.. Ickes may depend upon that 
choice. 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., neighbor and 
long-time friend of Mr. Roosevelt, now 
must gear his policies as Secretary of the 
Treasury to the views of Mr. Truman. 

Two Cabinet members, who were 
close personal friends of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
and faithfully executed his ideas are 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, and 
Frank C. Walker, Postmaster General. 
These eventually may be replaced. 

Two others whose tenure of office is 
in doubt are Francis Biddle, Attorney Gen- 
eral, and Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of 
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Would the guidance alter? 
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Agriculture. Mr. Biddle may be replaced 
by Hugh Fulton, former counsel of the 
Senate investigating committee once head- 
ed by Mr. Truman. When and if Mr. Tru- 
man acts to unify administrative agencies 
in the field of agriculture, Mr. Wickard 
also may be replaced. 

When Mr. Truman’s own Cabinet final- 
ly takes shape, some of the seven places 
now held by Easterners are likely to go to 
new members from the West. And any fu- 
ture Cabinet changes will reveal the direc 
tion Mr. Truman intends to take in both 
foreign and domestic affairs. 
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BOULEVARD inside a mine! 


CLEVELAND ROCK DRILLS 


Smoothing out rough roadways in the bowels of vast open 
pit iron mines, Cle-Air Spring Control Units protect these 
35-ton capacity ore trucks from torturous road shocks. 


All over America, on all kinds of trucks and buses, the 
efficient shock-absorbing action of Cle-Air units is insur- 
ing safety and comfort for highway transportation. 


Our line of products is mentioned below. In each field, 
Cleveland Pneumatic engineers offer you the benefit 
of more than fifty years of manufacturing experience. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Speed Final Victory! Buy MORE War Bonds 





CLECO-AIR TOOLS 
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ABOUT PRICE-CEILING POLICY FOR RECONVERSION 


The Office of Price Administration is 
about to go up against one of its biggest 
problems. That is the problem of con- 
trolling prices during the approaching pe- 
riod of reconversion. For many months, 
the agency’s policy makers have been 
studying this problem, and shaping poli- 
cies for holding prices during the rush to 
return to civilian production. What they 
have decided is of importance to every 
consumer, as well as to virtually every 
manufacturer and dealer in the country. 

Standards developed for fixing prices 
during wartime will be applied during re- 
conversion. Some will have to be stream- 
Imed to meet new conditions. In other 
cases, special pricing standards will be 
used for special situations—such as when 
production begins again on items that 
have disappeared from the market, and 
when production starts on new articles. 

In many cases, price fixing will have 
the effect of controlling profits during 
reconversion, just as in wartime, though 
OPA officials emphasize that their aim 
is to control prices, rather than profits. 


To begin with: Just what standards will 
be used to fix prices in the recon- 
version period, and how will they be 
applied? 


First of all, the OPA will use pricing 


standards that it now has in effect. These * 


include an industry earnings standard, a 
product standard, and, in rarer cases, a 
supply standard. These will be used to fix 
ceiling prices for entire industries, for in- 
dividual products and for certain supplies 
that are very much needed for carrying on 
the war against Japan. There also will be 
cases of individual adjustment of price 
ceilings in individual cases. 


One of the greatest problems ahead for 
OPA will involve ceilings for articles that 
are not now on the market for civilians. 
Fixing prices for these often will bring into 
use a new special standard or formula. 
Many of these articles already had ceil- 
ings on them when they disappeared from 
the market. But, probably in the majority 
of cases, production costs have risen as 
the result of higher wages or higher cost 
of materials. This means that there will 
be pressure on OPA to raise ceiling prices 
for these finished items, such as new au- 
tomobiles, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
radios, etc. 

In many cases, items that are not now 


available to civilians will return to the 
market at their last previous ceiling 


prices. Then, if a case can be made out for 
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higher prices, OPA usually will allow an in- 
crease. On the other hand, some manufac- 
turers probably will be able to return their 
products to the market at higher prices to 
start with. In general, the outlook is that 
many civilian items will be selling during 
reconversion at higher price levels than 
those of 1942. 


Brand-new articles are not expected to 
offer much of a pricing problem during 
the reconversion period. For one thing, 
there will not be so many of them. Also, 
formulas already are in existence for fixing 
ceiling prices on new items that are put on 
the market. These formulas can be used for 
those that appear during reconversion. 


Next, as to how the various pricing 
standards work. First, take the indus- 
try earnings standard: 


This is the primary guide used by OPA 
in deciding when an industry should have 
a price increase to fulfill the legal require- 
ment that prices should be “generally fair 
and equitable.” It is based upon the prin- 
ciple that a certain industry should be 
granted a price increase when its earnings 
drop below peacetime levels, and this prin- 
ciple will be carried over into the recon- 
version period, As a rule, peacetime levels 
are measured by the 1936-39 period. Earn- 
ings of an industry in general are consid- 
ered—that is, the greater part of an in- 
dustry, not individual manufacturers or 
sellers. Earnings of some of these may 
have fallen below prewar levels, but it is 
the over-all picture of an industry that is 
considered under the industry earnings 
standard. This means earnings before 
higher federal tax payments are taken into 
account. 


OPA’s general policy is to allow price in- 
creases to make up for cost increases that 
would impair an industry’s normal peace- 
time earnings. OPA officials point out 
that the purpose of the industry earnings 
standard is to fix a minimum below which 
profits must not fall, and that, as a rule, 
the standard offers a safeguard of an in- 
dustry’s earnings. 


How the product standard works: 


The product standard is a secondary guide 
that is used in cases of industries that sell 
more than one product or line of products. 
This standard is brought into use only 
where, despite a generally satisfactory 
earning situation for an industry, the fair- 
ness of the ceiling price for a particular 
product is questioned. This standard is de- 
signed to give an industry, in general, 





protection against an operating loss on a 
particular product; that is, a so-called 
out-of-pocket loss. 


This does not mean that a manufacturer, 
for example, is assured against a loss on 
all of his products under the product 
standard. If his operating expenses are 


far above those of his competitors, he may] 


suffer an out-of-pocket loss on some 
items. On the other hand, some of hig’ 


competitors who have low operating ex 


penses may make more than the cost of 
production under application of _ this’ 
standard. But, together, the industry) 
earnings standard and the product stand- 
ard are designed to keep an industry fron 
losing money on its over-all operations) 
This will be a. guiding principle in the 
coming period of increased civilian pro! 
duction. 


Next, price adjustments for individual 
sellers: 


Under another method of raising price 
ceilings, OPA sometimes grants price ad 

justments to individual sellers—known ag 
differential price increases. An exampl 

might be where some producers can turt 
out a product at a very low cost. OPA 
acts on the theory that to raise the sellin 

price of this article for all would increas 

its price to an unnecessarily high point. If 
might allow a higher price ceiling to sellers 
with costs that were relatively higher 
than those of their competitors. But, 
again, this does not mean a guarantee of 
a profit to each seller. 


Finally, how the supply standard works 
in fixing prices: 

This is a special procedure that is applied 
in comparatively few cases. But it has an 
important role, for it is used as an incem 
tive for greater war production. It ope 
ates through individual adjustments? 
rather than industry-wide adjustments of 
ceiling prices. 


Suppose, for example, the greatest possible 
production of a certain item is needed for 
war purposes, but some concerns cannot 
produce this item without suffering losse 


Then the supply standard principle might” 


be brought into operation to give these 
companies sufficiently high ceilings to get 
them to produce this vitally needed item. 
Thus, the supply standard was used t 
step up the output of cotton duck whe 
larger quantities were needed by _ the 
Army. It also has been applied to increas 
production of cotton textiles and the prot 
essing of vegetables and other foods. 
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IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER 
Same aReS 


MWAGINATION IN PLANNING 


HOW IT BENEFITS YOU—IN 
anne 


Planning the arrangement of a war-work factory at Chrysler — with exact scale model machines 


Imagination builds a product 
before its parts are put together ; 
it plans in advance every 

step in the making of tanks, 


cannon — trucks, ears. 


Imagination constructs whole 
factories and production 

lines in exact small-scale models 
to find how to save space, 

time, materials — and costs! 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES PROGRAM THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 


The largest of these model machines 
is 6 inches tall. Working with such 
accurate models, Chrysler Corpora- 
tion engineers can plan the most 
orderly, efficient arrangements for 
full-size factories, and'thus produce 
better products — for our Army and 
Navy today, for you in peacetime. 

It took imagination to think of 
using toy-size model machines in this 
practical way — the same imagina- 
tion that stimulates this entire organ- 
ization, and that adds special value 
and performance to all its products. 


Plymouth 
DODGE 


DeSoto 
SL Ls 


ee 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


Imagination, more than anything 
else, has created the unusual values 
in Chrysler Corporation cars. For 
example, it helped find ways to in- 
clude Floating Power, Superfinished 
parts — over 60 high-price features 
— in the Plymouth, without sacrific- 
ing low price, economy of operation! 

Imagination helps us apply our 
planning and “engineered produc- 
tion” methods to speed the making of 
the large quantities of war materials 
we build. After the war, it will work 
to improve cars and trucks for you. 


AIRTEMP 
Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


CHRYSLER 
Marine and Industrial Engines 





WAR-—IN PEACE 


AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN WAR AND PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMAN 
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More than 700.000 vital war sup- 
plies are made of paper, wrapped in 
paper, or tagged with paper. 


Women—as household managers 
—are helping to make this possible 
by salvaging every scrap of paper 
for re-use or for re-processing. 
Theirs is the greatest responsibility 
for seeing to it that household paper 
is regularly saved and that it finds 
its way into the hands of collection 
agencies for salvage. Upon women, 
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too. rests the major burden of co- 
operating with merchants in their 
paper saving efforts—by accepting 
many articles unwrapped, by pro- 
viding their own shopping bags to 
carry purchases home. 


McCall’s Enlists 
3,900,000 Helpers 


Aside from conserving paper in 
every way consistent with the pub- 
lication of a service magazine, 
























McCall’s also brings the need for 
paper salvage before its more than 
3,500,000 women readers. 

The one woman out of every five 
in your community who lives by 
McCall’s knows that waste paper is 
America’s No. 1 critical war mate- 
rial and is ready to do all she can to 
help salvage it. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT’S LEGACY TO U.S. 


Doctrine of Government for Common Man as Lasting Achievement 


Task left to successor: 
merging the New Deal into 
international organization 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt died at the 
peak of his power and préstige, with vic- 
tory in sight. Harry S. Truman, in sorrow, 
and with a prayer, is picking up the huge 
burdens to which, by will of the people, 
he fell heir. 

The passing of Mr. Roosevelt marked 
the end of an era. He created the New 
Deal as a doctrine for the common man, 
translated that creed into laws for Amer- 
ica, and was trying when he died to write 
its precepts into a formula for good will 
among nations after the fighting is done. 

In twelve years, one month and one 
week, Mr. Roosevelt had won his place 
among the great of American history. He 
had been elected four times. He came into 
office at the depth of a depression. He 
died at a peak of war prosperity. In his- 
tory, his work in the three and a quarter 
years of war may bulk as large as what he 
did in peace. 

The New Deal, used as a slogan in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s 1932 campaign, was ushered 
into legislative life during the first 100 
days of his stay in the White House. A 
series of emergency laws for banking, re- 
lief and business paved the way. On the day 
of his first inauguration, failures and local 
closings of banks swept the country. They 
toppled by the hundreds before he issued 
a proclamation closing them all. 

The next hundred days went partly to 
pumping life into an all-but-dead economy 
and partly to laying the permanent foun- 
dations for the New Deal. Mr. Roosevelt 
took command of the situation personally 
and Congress passed his measures with 
such alacrity that it was called the “rub- 
ber-stamp” Congress. 

Out of that period came a ratification 
by Congress of Mr. Roosevelt’s banking 
and currency actions, including the end- 
ing of the use of gold as a medium of ex- 
change. Among other measures were an 
economy bill which cut veterans’ pensions, 
a farm subsidy law, and acts creating the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corp. The Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration got its start then. 

The philosophy that prompted the en- 
actment of these measures is threaded 
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through all of the rest of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
days in office. In the end, in one way or 
another, it took the Federal Government 
into every home in the land. In the search 
for a way out of the depression, the sav- 
ings from the early economy law were 
swallowed up by a series of spending meas- 
ures. Work relief measures were under- 
taken. Educational projects were launched. 
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Deposit Insurance Act, which guaranteed 
bank deposits. 

All of these measures, however, had not 
promoted the full recovery that Mr. Roose- 
velt sought. A regenerated employment 
service could not find jobs for all who 
wanted them until long after the war had 
started in Europe. But, for those who 
were separated from jobs, there was un- 
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...in 12 years every home had been touched 


Aids of one kind or another were provided 
for wide groups of citizens. 

Wage and hour laws came. The Wag- 
ner Labor Act promoted unionization. The 
two operated together to push wages 
higher. Various business regulations were 
established. There were farm loan pro- 
grams, rural electrification programs, 
farm price programs, crop regulation and 
insurance, Farm surpluses were fed back 
to the poor at reduced prices through food 
stamp plans. 

Business often complained that it was 
the target rather than the beneficiary of 
the Roosevelt administrations. Taxes went 
up, especially on corporation earnings and 
for the rich. Antitrust suits were aimed 
at big business corporations. But some 
were aimed at labor, too. And the Re- 
construction Finance Corp., with its many 
billions, kept many a business concern 
from bankruptcy. After the bank failures 
of 1933, the country welcomed the Federal 





employment insurance; and for those old 
enough to retire, there was old-age com- 
pensation. 

The war emergency prompted Mr. 
Roosevelt to break precedent and seek a 
third term in 1940. Under pressure of the 
emergency, he urged Congress toward readi- 
ness for war, against the outcries of isola- 
tionists. Training programs were begun. The 
Army and Navy expanded. But, only a 
short time before Pearl Harbor, an exten- 
sion of the Selective Service Act managed 
to get through the House by only one vote. 

With the third-term precedent broken, 
justification for the fourth was easy to find 
in the war. Already, working with Prime 
Minister Churchill and Marshal Stalin, the 
war plans were far along; but it had yet 
to be won. When he died, victory in Eu- 
rope was at hand. His own mind already 
had turned to detailed work on a peace 
agency. This is the burden that falls to 
President Truman. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editoy, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and f, 








ye FAREWELL TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


God in His wisdom has taken from us the man who 
has been successfully leading the free peoples of the 
world to their decisive victory over the armies of 
despotism. 

The tasks of Franklin Delano Roosevelt may not 
seem to have been consummated but perhaps to Di- 
vine Providence the work of our leader was finished. 
Our President had completed the mobilization of the 
great forces of democracy here and abroad. And this 
very month he had seen the military resistance of the 
enemy crumbling and Germany in process of piece- 
meal surrender. For the goal of victory has come into 
clear sight. 

Another goal—the making of the peace—is for 
others to attain, but the foundations have been laid. 
These foundations are firmly set in the hearts and 
minds of our people and a new leadership will build 
upon them. 

Franklin Roosevelt’s place in history need not be 
left to future discussion to determine. It is determined 
now. Again and again on these pages since the occa- 
sion when Mr. Roosevelt made his famous “quaran- 
tine” speech at Chicago in 1937, the writer has extolled 
the foreign policy of President Roosevelt and especial- 
ly his keen sense of understanding of world affairs. 
But now, as the global war enters its final stages, the 
quality of that leadership seems even greater. 

For Franklin Roosevelt might have continued to 
listen to the counsels of those who in 1932 caused him 
to swerve from his steadfast support of the League of 
Nations. They might have persuaded him in 1938 and 
1939 to steer a course of presumably safe isolation. 
But they failed. 

There were those who said the two big oceans were 
our protection. They did not know that with aircraft 
carriers an enemy could successfully invade territory 
thousands and thousands of miles from a major base 
even as we are doing now across the vast expanse of the 
Pacific. They did not realize that hostile sea pow- 
er—weapons above and below as well as on the sur- 
face—could be fashioned out of iron and steel and 
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the economic resources of any combination of nations 
which could conquer the mines and industrialize the 
areas that fell to the sword of the European tyrants, 

Franklin Roosevelt was inspired to let no barrier of 
convention and no inhibition of politics influence him 
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to deviate from the course which he charted for the 
United States of America—active, full-hearted, sin. 
cere, and unselfish support of Great Britain in her 
hour of need. 

When Britain stood in peril in the summer of 1940, 
Mr. Roosevelt brushed aside the technicalities of old 
statutes and transferred several destroyers to Britain 
to help keep the German submarines from starving out 
England. He saw that our fate was bound up in that 
of Britain and that unless we had the British Isles a 
an air base we could not conquer Hitlerism and might 
be forced to fight a war on our own soil. 

In essence, the greatest achievement of Franklin 
Roosevelt is that, by his foresight and bold course of 
action in an era in which the conflagration was becom- 
ing worldwide, he spared American homes the devas- 
tation of bombings and our shores from invasion by 
hostile armies or navies. 

On the domestic side, Mr. Roosevelt’s policies have 
been the subject of wide differences of opinion, but he 
wrote in one of his speeches the most fitting epitaph 
that can be today inscribed on the many pages of do- 
mestic controversy of the last twelve years—whatevet 
the mistakes, they were mistakes of the heart rather 
than of the mind. 

On June 27, 1936, he said in his speech accepting 
a second nomination: 

“Governments can err, Presidents do make mis- 
takes, but the immortal Dante tells us that divine 
justice weighs the sins of the cold-blooded and the 
sins of the warm-hearted in different scales.” 

All parties and factions must concede that our de- 
parted President strove courageously to improve the 
lot of the common man. All of us must perceive that 
Franklin Roosevelt sacrificed his life for the war and 
the peace. May God rest his soul! 
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pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
onal news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





SALUTE TO PRESIDENT TRUMAN * 


DAMIAWRENCCE 


Succession is not novel in the Presidency. Seven 
times a Vice President has succeeded to the Presi- 
dency. But never except when Lincoln died in the 
midst of internal war has Presidential succession oc- 
curred in such an atmosphere of crisis. 

Harry S. Truman comes to the White House not 
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only to become Commander-in-Chief of our Army and 
Navy as the war against Japan requires a greater 
and greater effort on the part of all of us, but he comes 
to the Presidency to represent America in the delicate 
negotiations with our allies in the making of the peace. 

Himself a veteran of World War I, the President 
knows the value of military judgment and technical 
advice. He will take the counsel of the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, as did his predecessor. The war ma- 
chine will go on uninterruptedly and efficiently. For- 
tunately, our high command, composed as it is of 
Army, Navy and Air Force chieftains, is a cohesive 
and harmonious unit capable of carrying on. For the 
fundamentals of strategy have been well established. 
The job is assigned. The execution of it will be as 
fathfully achieved under the new President as under 
the Commander-in-Chief who preceded him. 

As for the peace-making and the role that the new 
league of nations is to play, President Truman will 
have available the suggestions and opinions of coun- 
sllors who are familiar with nearly all that has 
happened. What was said in the intimate personal 
conversations between Messrs. Churchill, Stalin and 
Roosevelt may not be available. It is regrettable that 
the “Big Three” risked so much by depending on the 
personal equation which could be obliterated by the 
possible subtraction of one of its principal members 
through the hand of fate. But Mr. Truman can ask 
for the facts from the leaders of the allied governments 
and can deal with new situations as they arise. After 
all, it is the spirit of comradeship and the common 
purposes of the peoples of the allied countries which 
have forged the real alliance. 

Harry Truman is a good man. He is a kindly man. 
He is a man of utter simplicity and modesty. He has 
No exaggerated sense of what a man can do who takes 
wer the Presidency. He is a man with an abiding faith 


in Divine Providence. Only last Wednesday he was 
sitting with some of us on Capitol Hill at breakfast as 
we united in prayer and talked of the spiritual mean- 
ing of love as really “the power to understand.” 
Harry Truman has understanding of human prob- 
lems. He has the affection of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of both parties. He will bring a new ap- 
proach to the relations of the executive and legislative 
branches of the government. He may produce that 
“era of good feeling” which President Monroe strove 
to accomplish in the early days of our republic. 
For fundamentally Harry Truman is honest and fair. 
And given those qualities and the support of men of 
all factions who put the welfare of the nation above 
party, he should succeed in steering the ship of state 
through the transition period that is approaching. 
What changes in policy, domestic or foreign, may 
we expect? Unhesitatingly, President Truman said the 
San Francisco Conference should go on as scheduled. 
This is right. For even though the forthcoming confer- 
ence is not supposed to handle settlements with Ger- 


many or Japan or deal with de-militarization of our 


enemies in the post-war period, it does represent the 
first formal effort of the victors to act in concert in 
formulating a code to govern the world when peace 
will have been restored. 

Our foreign policy may be expected to go on un- 
changed except as details may require changes that 
were inevitable anyway in the evolution of world affairs. 

Our domestic policies will proceed along progressive 
and liberal paths. The changes will be rather in person- 
nel and possibly in the determined effort of the new 
President to eliminate as much friction as possible, so 
that the energies of the nation will be concentrated 
harmoniously on the tremendous problems of the hour. 

President Truman has the good wishes of a united 
nation. We salute the new Commander-in-Chief and 
Chief Executive. Let it be demonstrated that, however 
we may have differed or shall differ in methods or ap- 
proach, we are united as a nation in seeking to attain 
the goals of human brotherhood that are so clearly 
marked out for us all. May God bless and protect our 
new President! 
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By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


The way in which the U.S. Army is 
allocating its 8,000,000 troops can be re- 
vealed for the first time. A reliable, though 
unofficial, estimate of the location of U.S. 
soldiers throughout the world is shown in 
the Pictogram. The present location of 
troops also indicates where shifts may be 
made to step up the attack on Japan. 

In the United States and nearby bases 
are approximately 3,000,000 men. That is 
almost twice the number now waging war 
in the Pacific and almost equal to the 
number in Europe. Of the Ground Forces 
still stationed in this country, 500,000 are 
in training and 300,000 are on permanent 
duty as instructors and guards. The 
1,100,000 in the Service Forces are engaged 
principally in administrative and supply 
jobs. Half of the 1,100,000 in the Air 
Forces in the United States are in train- 


ing, while the other half are acting as in- 


structors or are in procurement jobs. 
In Europe, the army of 3,350,000 con- 
sists of 1,500,000 ground troops, 1,250,- 


000 service troops and 600,000 air troops. 
The ground army makes up most of the 
fighting force, and a force of service troops 
almost equal in size is required to supply 
them and repair their equipment. The Air 
Forces require almost three times as many 
men in ground crews as they do in the air. 

In the Pacific, the present division of 
forces is markedly different from Europe. 
Ground troops are more than double the 
Services Forces, and the Air Forces al- 
most equal the Ground Forces. That is an 
indication that the present campaign 
against Japan is primarily an attack from 
the air and that the Navy is being relied 
upon heavily to perform the service jobs. 

These proportions are expected to shift 
when the war in Europe ends. 

The Air Forces are likely to double their 
strength when more bases are established 
near Japan. That will mean almost 1,000,- 
000 airmen in the Pacific, of whom ap- 
proximately 300,000 will be fliers. The 
additions will be drawn from the 500,000 
now being trained at U.S. bases and the 
600,000 in Europe. 

Service Forces in the Pacific probably 
will treble before many months. Reinforce- 
ments are likely to consist largely of serv- 
ice troops now operating supply bases, 
communications systems and repair de- 
pots in Europe. They will prepare the 
bases and installations needed to receive 
more ground troops. 

The Ground Forces in the Pacific are 
likely to double their strength at least. 
The 500,000 troops now being trained in 
this country are almost all scheduled for 
assignments in the Pacific theater as a 
prelude to invasion of Japan’s homeland. 
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one look. 

Notice the tape as the machine prorates the electric light expense 
of $112.75 for three departments. Floor spaces are 1362, 1135, and 
1223 sq. ft. with $0.030309 as the cost per sq. ft. The machine 
multiplies the cost by the square feet in each department, and finds 
and proves the prorated expense of $41.28, $34.40, and $37.07. 

Take a look ... the printed tape is your permanent proof. You 
know you're right the first time. 

ONLY the all-purpose Printing Calculator prints as it multiplies, 
divides, adds and subtracts. It saves time and avoids mistakes be- 
cause there’s no copying from dials, no need for extra proof. 

Inexperienced clerks figure on this machine easily from the very 
first day because of its simplified operation. The 10-numeral-key 
keyboard requires no specialized training and leads sneneainy to 
touch operation. 

In every kind of figure work—statistics, billing, pay- 
rolls, etc.—the Printing Calculator aids business to 
more accurate fast figuring. Let it aid YOU. 
Phone the nearest Remington Rand office for 
a demonstration Today, or write to us at 
Buffalo 5, N.Y., for the free booklet TOPS. 






The Printing Calculator is available on WPB 
approval, to help conserve manpower, expedite 
warwork, maintain necessary civilian economy. 
Talk it over with our representative. 


The only PRINTING calculator with automatic division 

















Pro and Con 
of National Issues 


Passing of FDR: 
Press Appraisal 
Of Effect on Nation 


President Roosevelt’s death brings from 
editors throughout the nation acclaim of 
the late President as one of the great men 
of history and expressions of dismay that 
his death should come at such a critical 
time. While there is apprehension as to its 
effect on future world peace, confidence in 


_ the new President and in the people’s 


united support of him is widely expressed. 

“The people of the United States, our 
comrades in the Allied nations, the cause 
of democracy throughout the whole free 
world, have suffered a heart-breaking loss,” 
says the New York Times (Ind.), and 
adds: “The peace must reward his faith 

. Unity is the supreme need of the 
hour.” 

“It will take years of analysis, of re- 
flection, of experience with the conse- 
quences of the many initiatives which he 
advanced,” the New York Herald Tribune 
(Ind.) comments, “to arrive at any final 
estimate” of Mr. Roosevelt’s Presidency. 

The Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Re- 
view (Ind.-Rep.) foresees that his death 
at this time “will have a profound effect 
upon the course of history.” 

The Washington (D. C.) Post (Ind.), 
asserting that even “Mr. Lincoln’s death 
produced no such repercussions . . . to the 
world as the death of Mr. Roosevelt .. . ,” 
believes that “in death he will reinforce 
the unity among nations, which he strove 
to achieve in his lifetime.” 

The Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 
(Ind.-Dem.) calls the event “a staggering 
setback for the efforts . . . to build an 
orderly world,” but speaks of President 
Truman with “high hopes of his success” 
because “he has measured up well . . . in 
the past by virtue of sturdy honesty, 
courage and determination.” 

Pointing out that “results have vindi- 
cated” the late President’s belief in per- 
sonal diplomacy, the Washington (D: C.) 
Star (Ind.) fears that through his death 
“the continuity of these international ne- 
gotiations is . . . broken,” but finds in the 
new President “qualities that will stand 
him in good stead.” 

Expressing “the deep sorrow which all 
Americans feel,” the Chicago (Ill.) Trib- 
une (Ind.) says that Mr. Truman “will 
receive the loyal support of all of us.” 

The Chicago (Ill.) Sun (Ind.) sees in 
the event “an unprecedented challenge to 
citizenship” and unity. 
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So we put away our bugle 


and never blew a note 


HE OTHER DAY our Raymond Gram 

Swing was given the famed George 
Foster Peabody award for his excellence 
and competence as a commentator. A 
day or two before that, “Variety,” top 
publication in the entertainment world, 
came through with a nice citation for 
one of our ace news-casters, George 
Hicks...and old man Temptation nearly 
got us: we came near writing an ad about 
the swell job some of our boys are doing 
on the news front. Felt like bragging a 
little. 

After all, George did make one of the 
outstanding broadcasts of all time on D 
day and was first to broadcast the Rhine 
crossing... and our Gordon Frazer was 
the first radio correspondent to cross the 
bridge... and our Arthur Feldman was 
the first to broadcast the news of three 
major landings of the Philippines cam- 
paign...and Raymond Swing also got the 
BBC award (for his job in keeping the 
British people aware of America’s war 
effort) in addition to the Peabody award. 


Temptation Bows Out 


Well, it was quite a temptation. But we 
finally put our bugle away without blow- 
ing a note. Settled down then to figure 
out why these men (and all our other 
Blue men up front and out at sea) con- 
sistently do such a bang-up job. Got to 
thinking that our red-hot interest in the 


whole news and information picture 
might have something to do with it. 
That’s a pretty important part of our 
operation over here, you know. We’re 
doing things with news. It’s part of our 
job to keep the public informed. 

We are building some of the soundest 
news policies radio has ever seen, too. 


No Censorship at the Blue 


For example, we face the issue and 
admit that everyone over the age of six 
is prejudiced one way or another. And 
this fact in itself makes it impossible, on 
the face of it, to overcome bias by filter- 
ing all the news and commentaries 
through one “‘unprejudiced” man. 


p> That’s silly. No man is smart enough to 
know what the public ought to hear. So, 
having picked men with a sense of respon- 
sibility, we let them say what they feel, 
reviewing their work only for good taste 
and for competent news authority. Then 
we set out to balance these prejudices: a 
commentator with a slant toward the liberal 
is balanced off with another more conser- 
vative. 

Then we let them ride, with only this 
bit of coaching: ‘‘Getit all; get it straight; 
get it first, if you can.’’ 


And maybe the fact that the Blue 
Network practices freedom of speech 
instead of just preaching it inspires these 
men to do a great job. 


We Owe This to the U. S. Public 


We trust America. We don’t think our 
people need to be spoon-fed. We think 
they can make smart decisions if they’re 
given all the news, all the information, 
all the slants. And, so far, we can’t see 
any evidence that this is a wrong slant 
on a public that has ‘‘come through” 
during these years. 





LET’S TALK ABOUT NEWS: News is a lot of 
things: the first flash over the wire... the fox- 
hole-eye view... the interview with the Com- 
manding General...the Washington sum-up... 
the commentator’s interpretation. 
But most of all, it’s information; it’s the anvil 
on which tomorrow’s public opinion is shaped, 
That’s why the Blue Network does everything 
possible, every day, to keep it— 
Accurate Speedy Varied 
Comprehensive Interesting 
—and our commentators 
are not muzzled or censored 
A Whisper to Advertisers: A network that’s win- 
ning acceptance by dealing them straight isn’t a 
bad one to keepin mind! 





AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 
Lhe Blue Network 
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The scene as Chief Justice Harlan Fiske Stone administered the oath. Left to right: Gen. Philip B. Fleming, 
Economic Administrator; Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins; Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson; Secretary @ 
Agriculture Claude Wickard; Attorney General Francis Biddle; Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau 
Ickes; Miss Margaret Truman, the President’s daughter; Chief Justice Stone; Speaker of the House Sam Raybu 
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—Courtesy the Washington Post, photograph by Harry Goodwin, staff photographer 


Works Administrator; John B. Blandford, Jr., National Housing Agency Administrator; Leo. T. Crowley, Foreign 
merce Henry A. Wallace; WPB Chairman J. A. Krug; Secretary of the Navy James V. Forrestal; Secretary of 
yrgenthay, fecretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.; President Truman; Mrs. Truman; Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
MR Director Fred M. Vinson; Representatives Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Robert Ramspeck and John W. McCormack. 
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AMONG AMERICA'S GREAT WHISKIES 
The same quality that founded Old Crow’s reputa- 









tion is yours to enjoy in every drop of this famous 





OLD CROW 
— whiskey today. Now, as fora century past, Kentucky 
te Straight Bourbon that is surpassingly good. | 


ON WHISKEY 


Vllame TODAY, AS FOR GENERATIONS, 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey » Bourbon or Rye » National Distillers Products Corporation, New York * 100 Proof | 








_Question- 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Do you think that Japan will make 
a strong effort to get out of the war 
when Germany is beaten? 


Because of our recent gains in the 
Pacific and the growing belief that 
Japan will make moves for peace after 
Germany’s collapse, The United States 
News asked experts on Far Eastern 
affairs and others for their opinions. 

Answers are printed herewith. Oth- 
ers will appear next week. 


Edgar Snow 


Madison, Conn.; Associate Editor and For- 
mer War Correspondent, Saturday Evening 
Post; With China Weekly Review at Shang- 
hai, 1929-30; Author, “Red Star Over 
China” and “People on Our Side,” 


answers: 

It is highly likely that the Japanese 
Government has already sought, or will 
shortly seek, to negotiate a peace. All 
Japanese in the ruling circle must now be 
principally concerned with the one ques- 
tion: How to end the war, yet preserve 
the foundations of Japanese imperialism, 
so that the traditional state can rise 
again. 

But in the coalition of forces, the Army, 
which precipitated the nation into the 
catastrophe, is still the decisive power 
factor. The Army remains undefeated, 
and thousands of high officers have 
vested interests in the new conquests 
which they won’t voluntarily give up. So 
my guess is that, while the Army won't 
be strong enough to prevent the Throne 
from offering a whole series of peace 
terms, it will block an unconditional sur- 
render, even if Japan itself is destroyed 
and occupied. 


Roger S. Greene 


Worcester, Mass.; Consultant, Division of 
Cultural Relations, Department of State; 
American Consular Service in China and 
Japan, 1904-1914; With Rockefeller Foun- 
dation in Far East, 1914-35, 


answers: 

Japanese feelers for a peace that would 
save a little face for the military by leav- 
ing them some gains from fifty years of 
aggression may come at any time. But 
even after Germany is thoroughly beaten 
we should not expect the Japanese to ac- 
cept the conditions necessary for a last- 
ing peace until their Army has been much 
more thoroughly discredited. A few bombs 
on Imperial palaces might help a little 
since Premier Koiso and the Army gang 
would be held partly responsible. How- 
ever, there are too many unknown factors 
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PORTRAIT OF PERFECTION 


If it calls for precision  precision-part making are FOR INGENUITY IN PRECISION 
handling, let McQUAY-__ the most versatilein thein- ENGINEERING ... IT’S 
NORRIS make it! Our dustry—and we love tough 
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OU should get in touch with us at 

once if you need fence to protect 
your plant... we can probably supply 
you. We'll be glad to help you select the 
proper type of fence and gates, and we'll 
furnish an estimate without obligating 
you in any way. 

There are many reasons why Cyclone 
Fence should be your choice. It is de- 
signed and built by experts for extra 
strength and long life. It has special 
features which keep top rails from buck- 
ling, assure smooth gate operation, keep 
posts in alignment. Cyclone has been 
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chosen to guard thousands of war plants. 
In fact, Cyclone is the world’s most 
widely used property protection fence. 

Write for a copy of our 32-page book 
on U-S-S Cyclone Fence. It’s free. Tells 
all about the many types of fence and 
gates, also window guards and wire mesh 
barriers. Packed with pictures and speci- 
fications—the facts you need in selecting 
fence for your property. Mail coupon. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 


Waukegan, Illinois - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 





coupon today. 


Address...... P 





Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E45 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose an 
fence for your property, get the facts about "Cun: Mail this 
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to justify confident prediction of the time 
for a Japanese collapse. 


Dr. S. H. Wainright 


Oakland, Calif.; Retired Minister of Meth. 
odist Episcopal Church South in China and 
Japan; Past President, American Peace So. 
ciety of Japan and Asiatic Society of 
Japan, 
eran 
I do not know what effect, if any, Ger. 
many’s defeat might have on Japan. While 
Japan is modern and Western in making 
prosperity a motive, even in war, yet, 
nevertheless, to yield unconditional sur. 
render would be contrary to the powerful 
feudal ideals, not as far removed in Ja- 
pan’s past as those ideals are in Europe 
and America. 


Senator Tydings 
(Dem.), Md.; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs; Chair- 
man, Filipino Rehabilitation Commission, 


answers: 
My answer is “Yes.” 


Rep. W. G. Andrews 


(Rep.), N.Y.; Ranking Minority Member, 
House Committee on Military Affairs, 
answers: 

I am not of the opinion that Japan will 
make a strong effort to get out of the war 
when ,Germany is defeated—certainly not 
openly and on the surface. 

Fanaticism in the Oriental mind is a dif- 
ficult point of view to understand, but with 
Germany’s defeat it may be more sus- 
ceptible to yielding than Nazi fanaticism 
has been so far. My own view is that we 
must continue to plan to fight the Japa- 
nese war to a finish in the hard way—with 
anything short of that our good fortune. 


(by telegraph) 


Harry Emerson Wildes 
Valley Forge, Pa:; Editor, Philadelphia 
Forum Magazine; Professor of Economics 
and Social Sciences, Keio University, 
Tokyo, 1924-25, 
answers: 
Certainly Japan will wish to end the 
war while she still holds part of her loot. 
Everything depends upon how strong 
the Army leaders are. The Gaimusho and 
the Zaibatsu—the Foreign Office and the 
big-business interests—would make peace 
at once if they can salvage anything; the 
war lords, facing utter ruin, may prefer to 
fight on in a great suicidal effort that can 
only end in their victory or their death. 
But if the United Nations fall into the 
trap of a quick and easy peace, now that 
Germany is through, the war lords will have 
won their gamble and will be able to plan 
better for the wars that must necessarily 
follow an undecided struggle now. Japan 
may sue for peace, probably directly and 
unofficially, but the Allies must not grant 
it save on terms of unconditional surren- 
der. 
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WOMAN AT WORK! 


Another example of how we all depend 
on America’s merchant shipping 


Those twinkling scissors in her chubby 
fingers are a sure sign she’s growing up 
—and a perfect example of why her 
country needs a grown-up merchant 
marine. For in those scissors, and in 
her father’s car and a hundred other 
essentials around her home, is man- 
ganese, probably from India or the 
Black Sea countries. ‘ 

Like so many other things you use 
or eat or wear, manganese must be 
brought to you in seagoing merchant 
vessels, 





Only with ample shipping that flies 
the U. S. flag can we be sure of control 
over our vital import and export trade. 
And our fabulous wartime shipbuild- 
ing program shows the danger of meet- 
ing war without enough shipping to 
supply our Navy and Army. 


Let’s keep the fleets that keep us free! 


This time, we had to build fleets almost 
from scratch . . . let’s keep them to help 
prevent a “next time.” 

Congress started us on the safe track 
with the far-sighted Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936* providing for an adequate, 
modern U.S.-flag merchant marine. 


American Exp 


We proudly fly this 4-starred pennant, awarded by the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration for our operation of one of the largest wartime merchant fleets. 


orf Lines 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 4 


At American Export Lines we have 
operated, manned or acted as agents 
for thousands of wartime voyages of 
the proud new American merchant 
vessels, Our experience with Mediter- 
ranean and Indian Ocean routes has 
helped military operations there. But 
after the war, what you want to buy or 
sell abroad will determine our cargoes 
and ports of call. 

e . 7 : 
*“Necessary for the national defense and 
(our) foreign and domestic commerce,” 
says this great Act, is a merchant fleet “con- 
structed in the U. S., manned with a trained 
and efficient citizen personnel .. . owned and 
operated under the U. S. flag by citizens.” 
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PATTERN FOR TAX REVISION 


Goal of Supplying Funds for Business, Rather Than Early Cut in Rates 


Plans to aid corporations 
in 1945 and to give relief to 
individuals in 1946 and later 


The pattern for revising taxes after the 
war already has been drawn. It is the 
result of an agreement between tax ex- 
perts for Congress and tax experts for the 
Treasury. It is not likely to alter much 
because of the change in Administration, 
nor to be changed vitally by the joint tax 
committee headed by Senator George 
(Dem.), of Georgia, and Representative 
Doughton (Dem.), of North Carolina. 





REPRESENTATIVES DOUGHTON & CARLSON 


await the end of both wars and a study of 
the Treasury’s revenue needs. Here is the 
tax program now developed: 

For 1945. Tax changes this year are to 
be confined to strengthening the financial 
position of corporations that must meet 
reconversion expenses. This is to be done 
through revisions in the excess-profits tax. 

Specific exemptions for excess-profits 
tax will be raised from $10,000 to $25,000. 
This will reduce the burden on small cor- 
porations, leaving them more cash. It will 
not mean much to large corporations. 

Postwar credit provisions of the excess- 
profits tax are recommended for repeal. 





—Acme 


. +. revision was pegged to reconversion 


Major purpose of this tax program is to 
make funds available to corporations as 
soon as the war in Europe ends. That 
policy already has the support of Presi- 
dent Truman and of Representative Carl- 
son (Rep.), of Kansas, who is sponsoring 
a bill to accomplish this aim. Tax leaders 
in Congress and the Administration be- 
lieve that, if this is done, actual tax re- 
ductions can be delayed. 

Business executives and _ individuals 
thus have little reason to expect any sub- 
stantial tax relief this year, and only a 


moderate reduction next year. Wholesale ~ 


revision of the tax structure is likely to 


40 


Under present law, 10 per cent of the ex- 
cess-profits tax is to be refunded after the 
war. By eliminating this provision, the ef- 
fective rate of this levy would be reduced 
from 95 per cent to 85.5 per cent. That 
promises important tax savings to large 
corporations. 

- Refund bonds, representing postwar 
credits due from excess-profits taxes, are 
likely to be made negotiable shortly after 
the German war. Thus corporations could 
sell these bonds at a discount, or pledge 
them as collateral for bank loans, to raise 
money for reconversion. Most of these 
bonds now are held by large corporations. 


Loss carry-backs also could be applied 
currently under the present program. 
Thus, if a corporation anticipates a loss on 
this year’s operations, it could deduct that 
loss from tax payments due this year on 
earnings recorded in 1944. This device 
would leave more cash to tide companies 
over the slack period. 

For 1946. A general tax bill is scheduled 
to follow the changes recommended in 
excess-profits taxes. In this measure, a 
compromise is in prospect between groups 
that favor broad concessions for corpora- 
tions and tax benefits to individuals. The 
fact that no bill is likely before 1946, and 
that 1946 is an election year, strengthens 
the case for a compromise. 

Excess-profits tax rates will depend on 
the course of the war. If war costs drop 
substantially after a German defeat, the 
rate may be reduced on 1946 earnings. If 
Japan should surrender early next year, 
chances are good that the excess-profits 
tax will not apply on 1946 earnings. 

Normal and surtaxes on corporations 
are likely to remain at 40 per cent. This 
will be a certainty if excess-profits tax 
rates. are reduced. Tax experts, however, 
are not opposed to some reduction on cor- 
poration incomes below $50,000—another 
aid to small business concerns. 

Carry-back of losses is scheduled for 
repeal under present plans. The Treasury 
opposes this provision, because it could 
upset revenue calculations in bad business 
years. As a substitute, corporations prob- 
ably will be allowed to carry losses forward 
for five or six years. Repeal of the carry- 
back provision, however, probably would 
not be effective for some years after the 
excess-profits tax is ended. 

Capital stock tax, along with the com- 
panion declared value excess-profits tax, is 
apt to be repealed, but this is not certain. 
This tax has no support from any quarter, 
but Congress so far has failed to eliminate it. 

More liberal depreciation allowances 
remain an unsettled point. Some Congress- 
men and Administration officials favor let- 
ting corporations write off their assets more 
quickly, but the Treasury is yet to be con- 
vinced. There is a chance of a compromise, 
whereby a limited amount of new capital 
equipment could depreciate more rapidly 
for tax purposes. That was done for war 
plants that were expanded with private 
outlays. 

Low-income individuals stand to benefit 
most from the first postwar tax bill. The 
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Getting ready for the big wind 


five at a time, doing in three days what 
once took three weeks. And an ingen- 
ious jig enables us to turn out 86 tur- 
bine blades in the time normally re-— 
quired to produce seven. 
Joshua Hendy ingenuity in design 
and skill in manufacture are result- 
ing in the production of ever-finer 
power equipment including tur- 
bines, turbo-generators and Diesel 
engines. 
Our nearest office will welcome 
your inquiry. Write to Sunny- 
vale for a copy of our booklet, 
This is Hendy, now on the press. 


bstua HENDY 


IRON WORKS 
SUNNYVALE, CALIFORNIA 
ESTABLISHED 1856 


A steam turbine is a windmill. This 
Joshua Hendy steam turbine, when 
completed, will be turned by an 1800 

mile-an-hour gale of superheated 
steam. It will furnish the power to 
propel a 12,000-ton ship. It must be 
built in quantity to meet wartime 
demands. Its making must be highly 
precise — tolerances are as close as 
two ten-thousandths of an inch. 
We combine speed of manufacture 
with this high precision through 
unique production methods. For instance 
— we have developed a giant boring mill 
which faces and bores gear bearing holes 
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Easy Sailing Now... but there 
may be Rough Going Ahead 


OOK at the accompanying chart ste which shows BUSINESS. FATLGMEE 
how failures multiplied after World War I. In AFTER WORLD WAR I 
three years . . . from the 1919 level . . . the number of 


commercial and industrial failures jumped 267%. 
Current liabilities involved jumped 450%. 


Will history repeat? Will failures multiply again? No 
one knows. Even now . . . upsets caused by unforeseen 
developments after goods are shipped may leave cus- 
tomers frozen . . . or worse. That’s why manufacturers 
and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business carry 
American Credit Insurance... and why you need it too. 


American Credit Insurance GUARANTEES PAYMENT of your accounts 
receivable for goods shipped . . . pays you when your customers can’t. Don't face 
the uncertain future unprotected. Write now for more information to: American 
Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 44, First National Bank Building, 


Baltimore 2, Maryland. a -< 
7 PRESIDENT 
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prospect is that the 3 per cent normal tax 
will be eliminated. That would remove 
11,000,000 persons from income tax rolls 
in an election year. 

Individual exemptions also might be 
raised as another tax concession to low- 
income groups. These proposals then would 
permit only very moderate reductions in 
surtax rates. 

Capital gains tax is likely to remain 
unchanged. Congress is distinctly cool 
toward Administration suggestions for 
stiffer tax treatment to curb speculations, 

Postwar outlook. A wave of proposals 
to reduce taxes can be expected after the 
Japanese war ends. These will come in 
single bills and in a series of bills. The 
result is likely to be the adoption of a 
series of bills through the postwar recoy- 
ery period, guided by federal needs for 
revenue. No across-the-board tax reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent or any other percent- 
age now is in sight. 

Corporation taxes, normal and surtax, 
probably will drop from 40 per cent to 
30 or 35 per cent. Advocates of eliminat- 
ing or greatly reducing the tax on business 
earnings are not making much headway. 

Individual surtaxes also will be due for 
further paring. The outlook is that low- 
income groups and the top brackets will 
benefit most. The tax theory is that low- 
income groups should be encouraged to 
buy, top-bracket groups to invest. 

Dividends may get some changed tax 
treatment. Now, corporate earnings are 
taxed once when received, and again when 
distributed to stockholders. Pressure is 
rising to ease this double tax on dividends. 

Excise taxes probably will be the last 
war levies- to be removed. The wartime 
taxes on liquor and tobacco are likely to 
be retained for an extended period. 

These changes are not in the cards be- 
fore 1947, and may not become fully effec- 
tive until 1948 or 1949. 


Options on stock. The practice of 
compensating executives by giving them 
options to buy company stock at low 
prices is being watched by tax collectors. 

The Treasury rules, generally, that such 
options, when their value can be deter- 
mined, are to be treated as salary pay- 
ments for the year in which they are re- 
ceived. The value of the option thus be- 
comes subject to regular income tax. Now, 
the U.S. Supreme Court upholds a U.S. 
Tax Court decision that, when the value 
of the option cannot be determined, sal- 
ary results in the year in which the stock 
is received. 

Quick exercise of options, particularly 
im cases where they have no value, is ex- 
pected to result from this decision. An 
option exercised when the stock is low will 
bring less income subject to tax than if the 
executive waits until its value rises. There- 
after, if the stock is sold, the executive ca 
report a capital gain and pay a tax of no 
more than 25 per cent on the profit. 
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tax Compare a sheet of Levelcoat* made last week with a sheet made today 
hk ... compare them for brightness, opacity and strength. Yes, they’re alike 
as two peas in a pod. For behind the production of Kimberly-Clark 


be Printing Papers is instrumentation that maintains uniformity of quality 
ow- ; i 
al from pulpwood to paper even under wartime restrictions. 


3 in Alike In the digester, for example, Kimberly-Clark developed a patented 


sa instrument process that has become the standard of the paper industry. 
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cool This automatic operation alone lifted quality and uniformity more than 
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fae And likewise, along the entire course of paper making, precision instru- 
sals —] P Pp oD 


the s qi ments—temperature controls, moisture content indicators, pressure 
The zm te | 39 B guides, finish recorders and numerous other automatic devices—have 
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fs reduced the element of variation to the barest minimum. 


"aa From day to day, week to week, printers can rely on the runability 
or 
due- 
ent- has achieved an enviable reputation for uniformity in its Printing Papers. 
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CONTINUING FDR’S LABOR POLICIES 


Close Parallel Between Views of Mr. Roosevelt and His Successor 


Mr. Truman‘s support of high 
wages, aid for unemployed. 
Friendliness toward unions 


Employers and workers can expect Pres- 
ident Truman to carry out almost to the 
letter the labor policies of President Roose- 
velt. 

Mr. Truman’s labor views closely par- 
allel those of his predecessor in the White 
House. As a Senator and a candidate for 
Vice President, Mr. Truman followed the 
Administration’s labor line. Almost always, 
he voted and spoke the language of the 
unions. On occasion, when Administration 
wartime labor views clashed with those of 
the unions, Mr. Truman stood steadfastly 
by Mr. Roosevelt. 

Despite an occasional defection from the 
labor view on wages, Mr. Truman takes 
over the Presidency with the stamp of ap- 
proval of the CIO, the AFL and the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods. All three organizations 
backed him for the Vice Presidency on the 
1944 Democratic ticket. 

Mr. Truman’s voting record and public 
utterances provide a rather clear blueprint 
of the Government’s future labor policy. 
That blueprint follows: 

Postwar wages. Mr. Truman follows 
the New Deal line of thought that wages 
must be adjusted upward after the war to 
compensate workers for loss of overtime. 
His idea is that, when workers return to 
the 40-hour week, wages should rise to en- 
able them to maintain their present buying 
power. This is the school of thought that 
believes that postwar prosperity is not pos- 
sible if consumer purchasing power is per- 
mitted to decline below present levels. 

Holding the wage line. The new 
President is expected to resist the pressure 
from labor for modification of the “little 
steel” formula, so long as the threat of in- 
flation remains. While in the Senate, he 
voted against legislation boosting the “little 
steel” formula to permit wage increases of 
18 per cent above the level of Jan. 1, 1941. 
The formula limits increases to 15 per cent 
above that level. 

Policy on other wage matters, such as 
“fringe” wages, is expected to stand. Nor 
is any immediate change likely in policy or 
make-up of the War Labor Board or the 
Office of Economic Stabilization. 

Unemployment insurance. As a can- 
didate for Vice President, Mr. Truman fa- 
vored legislation providing war workers 


APRIL 20, 1945 


with unemployment insurance, paid for by 
the Government, to supplement the small 
unemployment benefits provided by the 
States. He believed the insurance was neces- 
sary to provide workers with reasonable 
buying power during the reconversion pe- 
riod. 

Full employment. President Truman 
will oppose scrapping the $20,000,000,000 
worth of new war plants and equipment. 
These, he believes, should be used to pro- 
duce civilian goods and to provide jobs for 
veterans and war workers. It is his view 
that the country cannot go back to its 
prewar status when millions of workers 
were out of jobs. Some sort of jobs-for-all 
program, even if it involves Government 
subsidies, appears to be in the cards. It 
may take the form of the Murray bill, 
pending in the Senate. This bill would set 
up a national employment and production 
budget to appraise the number of jobs 
needed to provide full employment and the 
total of consumer-business-Government ex- 
penditures required to provide those jobs. 

Man-power legislation. There is lit- 
tle likelihood that President Truman will 
seek to revive the idea of a draft of labor 
to control the movements of workers dur- 
ing the period between wars. He does not 
share the military services’ enthusiasm for 





AFL’S PRESIDENT GREEN AND PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


this type of legislation. As chairman of the 
Senate Committee to Investigate the Na- 
tional Defense Program, he opposed a na- 
tional service law. Prospects are that the 
present voluntary man-power control sys- 
tem will be continued. 

Wagner Act. Mr. Truman can be ex- 
pected to resist all attempts to weaken or 
modify this law guaranteeing workers the 
right to bargain collectively. As a Senator, 
he voted for the law. Any attempt to 
amend the Act to check the unionization 
of foremen probably will be resisted by the 
new President. 

Department of Labor. President 
Roosevelt more than once refused to accept 
the resignation of Frances Perkins as Sec- 
retary of Labor. Some labor leaders believe 
President Truman may be willing to let 
her step out. Miss Perkins was a close per- 
sonal friend of both President Roosevelt 
and Mrs. Roosevelt. There will be no such 
tie between the new President and the 
Labor Secretary. A change in this Cabinet 
post before long is a distinct possibility. 

In his relations with the unions, Mr. 
Truman has been closer to the Railroad 
Brotherhoods than to the CIO and the 
AFL. The votes of railroad workers are 
credited with having provided the margin 
of victory for Mr. Truman in his re-election 
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WENTY-FIVE thousand 
dL miles of No.6. steel 
wire were used in the two 
30-inch cables which sup- 
port the giant highway 
bridge between Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey linking 
Philadelphia, Penna. and 


Camden, N. J. 


And millions of miles of cot- 
ton fibre and rayon are used 
in the LEE DeLuxe tires which 
Ebel amestama@eltreleutamrteremaleta. 
and towns on the world’s 








highways. 
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to the Senate in 1940. In that election he 
won by only a few thousand votes. 

The AFL, under the presidency of Wil- 
liam Green, supported Mr. Truman for 
the Democratic vice-presidential nomina- 
tion while the CIO still was plumping for 
Henry Wallace. Thus, AFL leaders count 
Mr. Truman as a friend. When Mr. Wal- 
lace appeared to be facing defeat for the 
nomination, the CIO favored Mr. Truman 
as a compromise over James F. Byrnes, 
Although the CIO felt closer to Mr. Wal- 
lace than to Mr. Truman, it now regards 
the new President as a true friend of unions, 

It is clear, however, that, at the start 
of his Administration, President Truman 
will not be as close to the CIO leadership 
as was Mr. Roosevelt, but there is no sign 
that the CIO-Truman relationship will be 
anything but cordial. 


Superseniority for veterans. Or- 
ganized labor has won an important round 
in its fight to reverse Selective Service 
Memorandum 190A, that controversial 
document which holds that veterans are 
entitled to a superseniority for jobs in the 
plants where they formerly worked. 

Herman A. Gray, an arbitrator of dis- 
putes between the Timken Roller Bearing 
Co. and the CIO Steelworkers Union, has 
ruled that the Selective Service ruling is 
merely advisory, and is not binding on em- 
ployers and unions. As a result, the arbi- 
trator holds that the memorandum may be 
disregarded if it conflicts with terms of a 
collective-bargaining contract. 

What troubles unions and many en- 
ployers most about the memorandum is 
a passage stating that a returning veteran 
is entitled to reinstatement in his former 
job, or one of like seniority, status and 
pay, even though reinstatement necessi- 
tates the firing of a nonveteran with 
greater senio 

Mr. Gray finds, in reading the Selective 
Service Act, that the Director of Selec- 
tive Service has no power of enforcement 
of the Act’s re-employment provisions and 
no power to issue interpretations. It is his 
view that the law leaves enforcement of 
the employment rights to the courts. Thus, 
he holds, the memorandum is to be con- 
sidered merely for guidance of members of 
the Selective Service System. 

But Mr. Gray goes further and disputes 
the superseniority ruling. He holds that 
the Act does not give a veteran any more 
than he had w hen he left, and does not 
suggest that he is to be favored over older 
workers and given a seniority standing 
above theirs. What the Act intended, he 
says, is that a veteran is to be returned to 
his old job without loss of seniority by rea- 
son of his war service. “The veteran,” he 
holds, “is not to lose by his term of 
service, but he is not to gain thereby.” 

The courts have yet to rule on the 
meaning of the Act’s re-employment pro- 
visions. Until they do, the Gray interpre 
tation provides a guidepost for employers. 
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So light, a jeep can pull it! The first of thirty box cars built 
of Reynolds aluminum alloys, to Reynolds designs, approved 
by the Association of American Railroads. 






with HE world’s first aluminum box cars were 
: recently delivered to three railroads: the 
ctive Rock Island, the Minneapolis and St. Louis, 
elec- and the Chicago & Alton. They are made from 
nent the floor up of the new high-strength aluminum 
and alloys developed by Reynolds. 


This new aluminum freight car is lighter 
than conventional all-steel box cars .. . by 
9000 pounds! It is also corrosion-resistant and 
has a lower center of gravity. 

Result: It means greater payloads, longer 
utes life, lowered operating and maintenance costs, 
that far higher speeds for postwar freight trains. 





nore This box car-of-tomorrow is typical of the 
not way aluminum can be used to bring new light- 
Ider ness and efficiency to automobiles, housing, Rolling out a sheet of R301, the Fabricating aluminum parte at 
ding furniture ...and thousands of other articles in amazing new aluminum alloy that’s Reynolds own plants. This revolu- 
A tomorrow’s light-metal age. It proves why it = — a“ used ~~ armor pe roe —_ ieee 8 Sons — 

0 5 is ae | s Reynolds pioneering spiri ower produ nm cos 
pays to . . . Consider Aluminesn—-Concult Reynolds has resulted in such metallurgical railroad cars and ‘many other ar- 


* he Reynolds Metals Company, Louisville I, Kentucky triumphs as R301. ticles after the war. 
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Precision optical instruments made today for the 
Armed Forces by Argus . . . foretell the Good Pictures 


of Tomorrow and we are all looking forward to that. 


pegus 
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Obstacles Facing 
More U.S. Trade 


With Argentina 


Expectations of a big and immediate 
improvement in trade with Argentina, as a 
result of the resumption of diplomatic re- 
lations, are not to be fulfilled. There is 
no backlog of materials available to make 
good Argentina’s import deficit during the 
period of her estrangement from the other 
American nations. Nor can U.S. purchases 
from Argentina be increased materially un- 
til the shipping situation improves. 

Argentina is doing her best to convince 
the America’s that she, as well as the 
other countries, should come under the 
Good Neighbor policy, to be continued 
under President Truman. She has declared 
war on Japan and Germany. She has ac- 
cepted the program drawn up at Mexico 
City to control war criminals, eliminate 
subversive influences, and cooperate in 
the war effort. 

State Department officials believe these 
steps were taken in all sincerity and point 
as evidence to the Argentine Supreme 
Court’s action in declaring unconstitutional 
three decrees of the present regime. Vice 
President Juan Peron, strong man of the 
Administration, says he will fight this de- 
cision. However, the important point is 
that there is no intent to annul the deci- 
sion or remove the officials concerned. 

But there are definite obstacles to 
an immediate reflection of Argentina’s 
changed position in terms of trade. 

On the import side, the U.S. has been 
buying from Argentina everything possible 
to help the war effort. This includes food- 
stuffs, vegetable oils, hides, tannins and 
some minerals. Even during the last year, 
when this country did not recognize the 
Farrell Government, Argentina granted 
the U.S. priority for war cargoes to the 
extent of 75 per cent of all space available 
in Argentine ships. 

As a result, U.S. purchases in Argentina 
have remained at a high level, are now at 
an annual rate of $200,000,000, far above 
prewar figures. There is no immediate pos- 
sibility of increasing this volume. For one 
thing, the shortage of ships, now tightei 
than ever before, is to continue through 
most of 1945. For another, Argentina is 
using cereals as fuel because of lack of coal 
and oil. Until we can help make good this 
lack of fuel, much of Argentina’s food pro- 
duction normally available for export will 
have to stay in that country. Some 300,- 
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Only a trademark—and yet it is responsible for literally millions 
of steam generated horse power, for the handling of tens 

of thousands of tons of material, for the operation of ships of 
every kind on every sea and for the development 
of fluid power for thousands of applications. 

It is the trademark of this company—exhibited 
with pride on each of its many products— 
giomnialag performance, dependability, low cost 
operation. It is a symbol of engineering “know- 
how,”’ of manufacturing ability, of service 

reliably offered. Look over the type of products, 
shown here, on which this mark is displayed. 

If you are in a position to specify, approve, 

or purchase A machinery—you can be sure 


that this mark will justify your judgment. 






. HELE-SHAW FLUID POWER PUMPS & CONTROLS 
A LO-HED ELECTRIC HOISTS 





kz png MACHINERY A PERFECT SPREAD STOKERS © DIAMOND FACE 
—-AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY-~ ~) 


Subsidiaries: COCHRANE CORPORATION, FARADAY ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PENNSYLVANIA 
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time to think... 
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the waste motion and delays of per- 


Do you get so jammed up with work 
that you seldom have a chance to 
sit back and think—to take a long 
view of things, do some constructive 
planning? 

You need more time — and you 
can get it without putting in more 
hours. 

The Edison Electronic VOICE- 
WRITER can give it to you —as 
much as a “13th month” in a year. 


This time is saved by eliminating 
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Name. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. D-4, W. Orange, N. J.* 

I would like to know more about the new Edison 
Electronic VOICEWRITER and how it can save time 
and streamline business operation. 


son-to-person dictation—by speeding 
work off your desk at a faster tempo. 
Get yourself that “13th month in 
°45!” Let an Ediphone man show you 
_how the Edison Electronic VOICE- 
WRITER can streamline your work- 
ing hours—make them produce more 
with less effort. 
Take the first step now—tear out 
the coupon below and have your 


secretary mail it today. 
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In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Onh 














000 tons of flaxseed has been set aside for 
making fuel oil. To get that oil, this coun- 
try would have to find means of increasing 
fuel shipments above the 20,000 tons of 
coal now going to Argentina each month. 

On the export side, Argentina will 
have to start from scratch in covering her 
needs in this country. Argentine buyers 
from now on will be treated on a par with 
those from other Latin-American nations, 
But this does not mean a preference to 
make good the import deficit suffered as a 
result of Argentina’s previous failure to ¢o- 
operate in the war effort. 

According to an Argentine study, this 
import deficit at the end of 1943 amounted 
to $825,000,000 in raw materials and in. 
dustrial equipment to rehabilitate present 
industrial plans. Broken down, the needs 
are: iron and steel, $215,000,000; textiles, 
$211,000,000; machinery and motors, $178, 
000,000; vehicles, $76,000,000; coal and 
lumber, $97,000,000; building materials, 
$28,000,000; rubber and rubber goods, $19,- 
000,000. State Department officials say 
these figures are exaggerated, that Argen- 
tina has done pretty well in maintaining a 
minimum volume of essential imports. It 
is admitted that shortages are of sizable 
proportions if 1944 and 1945 import defi- 
cits are included. 

But these shortages cannot be filled for 
some time to come. At best, only the most 
pressing requirements can be met. Even as 
to those requirements, there will be some 
delay because allocations for the third 
quarter of 1945 already have been drawn 
up. This means that Argentine needs will 
not be considered until fourth-quarter al- 
locations are made. 

On paper, many allocations and ex- 
pont licenses are outstanding. But, since 
they were granted, and then held up by 
refusal of the U.S. to recognize the Farrell 
regime, the materials have been used 
elsewhere. Where surpluses exist, there is 
no reason why Argentina cannot buy 
all she wants for export whenever the 
shipping bottleneck is broken. 

To help solve this difficulty, Argen- 
tina wants to join the River Plate Con- 
ference of shipping lines with her state- 
owned merchant fleet of some 20 vessels. 
This would not increase the number of 
ships available, but would permit more 
efficient use of cargo space under U.S. 
direction. 

In other fields Argentina is expected 
to participate in future international mon- 
etary and food conferences, This country 
is expected to end the embargo against 
Argentine gold holdings in the U.S. and 
against calls by U.S. ships at Argentine 
ports. Final action on alk these may not 
come until Argentina becomes a member 
of the United Nations. So far she has not 
asked to join that organization. 

All in all, indications point to some 
delay in translating the recent resumption 
of diplomatic relations into terms of more 
trade between Argentina and this country. 
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Quality Control 


had a long 


head start 


For well over half a century Kodak 
has delivered “more quality for your 
money.” That’s a head start not to be 
discounted... 

It wasn’t overlooked when America’s 
productive capacity was converted to 
war. To Kodak was assigned produc- 
tion of a large number and wide va- 
riety of fire-control instruments — as 
well as production of cameras for the 
Army and Navy. 

Kodak had much to build on,in men, 
equipment, and methods. Precision 
manufacture was the lifelong practice 
of the Kodak Camera Works. Quality 
Control—with an entire department 


A CAMERA RANGE FINDER, in essence, is 
ty lescopes, and employs the same optical 
pr ples that are used in directing artillery 
fire. This technician is adjusting the range finder 
used on a Kodak Ektra . . . without reservation, 
the world’s most distinguished camera. 


built for this responsibility—was an 
established fact. 

Advance-model Kodaks were as- 
signed to Military Photography. Kodak 
lenses became the “eyes” of our bomb- 
sights and artillery range finders. 

Kodak precision, which had won 
and held the largest following among 
America’s camera buyers, was an im- 
portant factor in destroying the legend 
of German supremacy in “optics.” 

In the stress of war, Kodak learned 
as well as accomplished. New skills 
were developed from long established 
skills. New, quicker precision methods 
grew out of more laborious precision. 
It had to be done. 


Result: Kodak precision, always an 
ascending spiral, was accelerated — it 
has reached an all-time high. 


“On sight,” youll know that the new 


Kodaks are masterpieces — when you 
see them after the war. In action—in 
the pictures they make—they will 
prove it over and over again. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


REMEMBER THE FIRST TOKYO BOMB 

How, 3 years ago, our flyers took off from the car- 
rier ““Hornet’’—740 miles off the Japanese coast 
. .. into a gale, with limited fuel . . . knowing 
they would probably never reach China—and 
safety? ... And how eight of the men—captured 
by the Japanese—were barbarously treated ... 
reported executed? A stern example to us at 


home. BUY—AND HOLD—MORE WAR BONDS, 


Serving human progress through photography 
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of its kind 


HOWN HERE is the first Dow. 
therm heated and cooled syn. 
thetic resin production kettle in this 
country. It exemplifies the chemical, 
engineering and fabricating “know. 
how” which Blaw-Knox offers to the 
chemical and process industries. 


The leadership of Blaw-Knox has 
long been acknowledged in the de- 
sign and production of rolls, rolling 
mill machinery and high temperature 
furnace equipment for the ferrous 
and non-ferrous industries. Also in 
numerous products emphasizing sta- 
bility, efficiency and economy for 
railroads, electronics, public utilities, 
equipment for the construction in- 
dustry and for industry in general, 
including prefabricated power piping 
and a host of other important prod- 
ucts. A brief glance at the list of 
Blaw-Knox divisions will give you 
an idea of the engineering back- 
ground, as well as the skills and 
facilities which Blaw-Knox can 
bring to an industrial problem 
within its scope. 








VAL - 


A PACEMAKER FOR AMERICAN 
INITIATIVE AND INGENUITY 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION, 


General Industrial Products 
LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE DIVISION, 
Rolls and Rolling Mill Machinery 
POWER PIPING DIVISION, 
Pretabricated Piping Systems 
COLUMBUS DIVISION, 
Ordnance Matériel 
SPECIAL ORDNANCE DIVISION, 


Mechanisms 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN MOUNTS 
PIPING FOR NAVAL VESSELS 
ROCKETS 





pe EP pe pe ee COMPANY 


Chemical & Process Plants & Equipment, 
Construction Equipment, Steel Plant Equip- 
ment, Radio & Transmission Towers... 


Bofors Anti-Aircraft Gun Mounts and 
A FEW VICTORY PRODUCTS 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANTS 
CAST ARMOR FOR TANKS & NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


2059 FARMERS BANK BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PITTSBURGH ROLLS DIVISION, 
Rolls for Steel and Non-Ferrous Rolling 
Mills 


UNION STEEL CASTINGS DIVISION, 
Steel and Alloy Castings 


NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL DIVISION, 
Heat and Corrosion-Resistant Alloy Castings 


MARTINS FERRY DIVISION, 
Bofors Anti-Aircraft Gun Mounts 


BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER DIVISION, 
Automatic Sprinklers and Deluge Systems 


LANDING BARGES POWDER PLANTS 
GUN SLIDES 16" PROJECTILES 


CHEMICAL PLANTS 








<< Designed and butlt tn 1987 for 
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Special 


Indications that industry 
will fall 5,000,000 shy 
of meeting desired goal 


Full employment after the war is to be 
the major problem that the Truman Ad- 
ministration will have to face. The late 
President Roosevelt said this meant 60,- 
000,000 postwar but that view is 
challenged vigorously. The new President 
must decide whether this is to be his goal 
or if he safely can lower his sights. 

That decision must be made against a 
background of facts related to the labor 
foree that will exist when postwar ad- 
justments have been made. A_ growing 
body of opinion asserts that 60,000,000 
jobs is an unreasonably high level; that 
there will be no more than 58,000,000, and, 
more likely, only 55,000,000 persons who 
will want to work in peacetime. 

The facts on which employment policy 
must be based are these: 

The wartime labor force is 64,560,- 
000 men, women and young persons. That 
includes 11,690,000 in the armed services 
—mostly young men—34,410,000 men ci- 
vilian workers and 18,460,000 women ci- 
vilian workers. Fewer than 1,000,000 of 
this group of job seekers are unemployed 
and then only because they either are 
incapacitated or shifting from one job to 
another. War brought full employment. 

The prewar labor force in 1941 con- 
tained 56,060,000 persons seeking work. 
In that year of peak peacetime activity, 
under the impetus of the defense boom, 
only 51,060,000 found jobs, including 
1,990,000 inducted into the armed services. 
More than 5,000,000 were unable to find 
jobs. 

In three years, the country added 8,500,- 
000 workers to the labor force. This addi- 
tion included 4,550,000 women and 3,950,- 
000 men. Men in the civilian labor force 
declined in this period by 5,530,000, but 
the armed services added 9,500,000 to their 
forces, mostly men between the ages of 20 
and 35. 

Additions to the labor force during 
war are estimated to include 6,500,000 who 
normally would not have sought work. 
That includes mothers and wives who took 
war jobs, youngsters who left school for 


jobs, 
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(This 


article represents the result of an 


extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


OUR LABOR FORCE IN PEACE: 
60,000,000 AS JOB SEEKERS 


Administration’s Huge Task of Maintaining a Full Employment Level 


wartime wages, and older men who pre- 
ferred work to retirement because jobs 
were available. 

It is over this group that the argument 
centers as to whether the country needs 
to provide 60,000,000 postwar jobs. One 
body of opinion holds that young persons, 
wives and old persons will want to, and 
ought to, leave the labor market after the 
war. In that event the postwar labor force 
would drop to 58,000,000, and, with a 
floating body of unemployed of 2,000,000, 
the postwar task would be closer to 55,000,- 
000 than 60,000,000 jobs. 


The postwar labor force, however, is 
expected to include at least 1,500,000 
workers drawn to jobs by the war. That 
is an official estimate. More likely, 2,000,- 
000 of these war workers will want postwar 
jobs. That includes only 500,000 of the 
1,930,000 wives now at work; 500,000 of 
the 3,110,000 students now with jobs, and 
1,000,000 of the 1,500,000 older men and 
“fringe” workers now employed. 

In addition, the postwar labor force will 
get approximately 500,000 new workers 
each year as boys and girls leave school 
and search for jobs. Offsetting this normal 
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Va Mile MORE per Gallon 
ith MOTO-MIRROR Testing 


CLAYTON MOTO-MIRROR DYNAMOMETERS \have increased 
gasoline mileage, greatly reduced road delays, improved maintenance 
standards and saved critical man-hours for Baltimore Transit Com- 
pany and other bus and truck fleet operators. 


The MOTO-MIRROR measures the power output of automobiles under 
actual load conditions. It makes performance testing —with engineer- 
ing accuracy — easy and practical for all service shops. Experience has 
proved there is no better way to inspect, check or diagnose mechanical 
troubles than to measure performance under actual road conditions. 


MOTO-MIRROR serves as an inspector, for regular checkups that 
detect inefficiency and prevent breakdowns .. . as a trouble-shooter, 
to correct power losses .. aud as a checker to test repaired vehicles. 
As the operator “drives” the vehicle through the full range of road 
speeds and loads, right in the repair shop, the MOTO-MIRROR 
instantly and accurately compares the output horsepower against 
acceptable performance. 


After two years of experience, Baltimore Transit reports an increase 
of 4% mile per gallon of fuel, as well as important savings in main- 
tenance parts and labor costs. 


IF IT’S OK ON MOTO-MIRROR IT’S OK ON THE ROAD 
































FLEET OWNERS 6@ Because they accomplish savings 
in critical ports and man-hours, a limited number of 
MOTO- MIRROR Chassis Dynamometers have been author- 

ized for fleet operators. For complete information, please 

ask for Catalog 61. 

















ALHAMBRA 
CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENGINE AND CHASSIS DYNAMOMETERS 


























increase probably will be some 600,009 
persons killed or disabled by war. 

Thus, the postwar labor force promises 
to consist of the 56,000,000 in the labor 
force in 1941, plus approximately 2,500, 
000 workers who have come of age since 
that time, and another 2,000,000 who want 
to keep on working. That adds up to 60, 
500,000 job seekers. After war losses are 
subtracted, it still leaves a demand for 
about 60,000,000 jobs, as the chart shows, 

As a matter of fact, the labor force 
normally would approach 60,000,000 by 
1949, according to estimates of the Bureay 
of Labor Statistics, the Government’s of. 
ficial tab-keeper on jobs. The signs thus 
indicate that the goal of 60,000,000 post- 
war jobs would not be an empty promise 
if full employment is reached. 

The question to be faced then is where 
these postwar jobs are to be found. 

On farms, 8,644,000 persons found 
work in 1941. The number of farm opera- 
tors and farm hands today has declined to 
8,059,000. After the war, no more than 
8,500,000 farm jobs are expected to be 
available. The Department of Agriculture 
long has made the point that a smaller 
farm population would be well able to 
meet the country’s demand for crops and, 
at the same time, provide more prosperous 
conditions for the farm population. 

The armed services are expected to 
maintain a postwar force of 2,500,000. That 
is almost ten times the prewar peacetime 
force in the period before the U.S. began 
to rearm. This country’s security commit- 
ments in the postwar period are expected 
to demand a force of this size. 

Civilian industry, under prosperous 
conditions expected after the shift. from 
war to peacetime operations, is expected 
to provide 43,760,000 jobs. That amounts 
to 8,500,000 more jobs than civilian em- 
ployers could provide in 1940. It is more 
jobs than those industries now have avail- 
able. But it is not enough to fulfill the 
Government guarantee of full employ- 
ment. 

Altogether, this adds up to 54,760,000 
postwar jobs in agriculture, in business and 
civilian Government posts, and in the 
armed services. It falls short of 60,000,000 
jobs by 5,240,000 workers. 

This estimate, moreover, assumes a high 
level of business activity after the war— 
industrial production at least 50 per cent 
above the prewar average. It also assumes 
that the factory work week will drop 
back to an average of 37.5 hours, the pre- 
war level, and that straight-time wage 
rates reached during war will prevail after 
the war. On that basis, the job outlook, in 
more detail, follows: 

Factory employment is likely to give 
jobs to 13,380,000 workers. That is 3,500,- 
000 fewer jobs than factories provided at 
the peak of war production, but 3,000,000 
more jobs than existed in factories in 1939. 

Construction is expected to boom. 
Jobs in the building industry after the war 
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OR moving one ton one mile by 
rail, the average charge—and note 
that word “average”—is less than one 


cent. 


0.K., you may say, that ought to make 
freight rates simple. Why not “sell a 
ticket” for moving freight, just like sell- 
ing a passenger ticket? Take the number 
of tons, the number of miles, the average 
charge, and figure it out? 

We wish it could be that easy. But 
here is the problem. 


LOAD LOAD LOAD 
WORTH 


WORTH WORTH 





Some freight is cheap, heavy, little sub- 
ject to loss and damage. Some is valu- 
able, light and bulky, difficult, risky and 
expensive to handle. Such differences in 
the character of freight call for differ- 
ences in rate making. No one would sup- 
pose that charges should be the same on 
a ton of coal as on a ton of diamonds. 


To charge even as little as one cent per 
mile for hauling a ton of some of the 
heavy, low-priced commodities would 
mean, in many cases, making rates so 
much higher than they are now that such 
commodities could not move over the 
long distances we have in this country 
and be sold at a profit in distant markets. 


On the other hand, rates on more valu- 
able articles can be much higher than the 
average without making any appreciable 
difference in the price at which they are 
sold. 


So, to make it possible for all sorts of 
freight to be moved to market, and at 
the same time meet the necessary costs 


to the railroad of doing the job, there 
came to be these differences in freight 
rates—with the result that shippers, 
railroads and the public benefit from the 
amazingly wide distribution and use of 
all sorts of commodities all over America. 


““Prices’’ tailored 
to the public interest 


Rate-making seems complex. But that’s 
because commerce is complex. Rates, or 
transportation prices, must be made for 
the movement of tens of thousands of 
different articles over various routes be- 
tween tens of thousands of places, all 
over the country, and under all sorts of 
conditions. If those prices, as a whole, 
are too low, the railroads won’t be able 
to meet the costs of doing business. But 
if transportation is priced too high, the 
traffic doesn’t move—and that is not 
good for either railroads or shippers. 





And so it is that over the years the rail- 
roads have worked on a basis of “what is 
best for our customers is best for us.” It 
is to the interest of every railroad to 
build up the area it serves. It wants to 
encourage the growth of industries. It 
wants to encourage agriculture. It wants 
to encourage mining, lumbering, every 


What does it cost 
to stip a lor aMule?” 


other type of business. Rates are figured 
out for just that purpose—to meet the 
needs of commerce—and are revised to 
respond to changes in those needs as 
they come about. 


Where the I. C. C. comes in 


Many years ago, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was established to 
prevent undue discrimination in railroad 
rates as between shippers and communi- 
ties, and to see that rates are “‘just and 
reasonable.” 

All railroad rates are open covenants 
openly arrived at after discussion be- 


tween the railroads and shippers. All 





rates are published, are filed with the 
1.C.C., and are open to anyone to see. 


But in any case, a shipper who isn’t satis- 
fied has the right to ask that the I.C.C. 
step in and investigate. And more than 
250 volumes of I.C.C. reports show how 
active the Commission has been in this 


respect. 


This principle of tailoring transportation 
prices to the public interest has stood 
the test of time—and no man who has 
made a sincere and expert study of the 
problem has found a better system for 
all concerned. 
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60 Trailmobile Servicenters are strategic- 
ally located to deliver fast, expert service and 
repair on all types and makes of trailers. 


Factory-Standard Service is assured by 
highly skilled trailer mechanics working to 
standards set up by the Trailmobile Factory. 


Adequate Stocks of standard factory parts 
are maintained at every Servicenter to facili- 
tate repair and maintenance. 





Use Trailmobile Service .. . prevent serious 
lay-ups and keep operating costs down. Write 
for an up-to-date list of Trailmobile Servi- 
centers. 


The Trailmobile Company, Cincinnati 9, 
Ohio; Berkeley 2, California, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 








Headquarters Plant ii , Cincinnati, Ohio 


RAILMOBILE 


104 Years of Building Transport Vehicles ¢ Sales and Service in Principal Cities 








are estimated at 2,227,000—almost ag 
many as existed at the peak of the war 
boom in 1941, when war plants were mush- 
rooming. It exceeds by 100,000 the num- 
ber of construction jobs provided in 1999. 

Public utilities, railroads, busses and 
air lines are expected to have work for 
3,365,000 persons. That is 400,000 fewer 
jobs than this group of industries now 
provides, but exceeds the number of em- 
ployes in this field in prewar years. 

The mining industry is expected to 
boost employment to 1,100,000 after the 
war from the present level of 835,000. This 
increase is likely to result because there 
will be fewer jobs that are more attractive, 
hours of work will decline and the demand 
for minerals is expected to be high. 

Retail and wholesale stores and 
other trading establishments are expected 
to provide more employment than ever be- 
fore—8,410,000 jobs compared with 7,044, 
000 in 1944 and around 7,300,000 before 
the war. A sales boom is in prospect. 

Service industries, banks and _insur- 
ance companies also are expected to reach 
a peak level of employment with 4,770, 
000 jobs. That’s 423,000 more jobs than 
now are filled in these businesses. 

Independent businessmen, profes- 
sional workers, domestics and handymen 
are estimated to number 5,758,000 after 
the war. That is an increase of 430,000 
above 1944. 

Government workers in civilian occu- 
pations are scheduled to drop to 4,750,000 
from the present level of 5,911,000. This 
estimate assumes that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will undertake no unusual pump- 
priming or make-work activities after the 
war ends and the adjustment is made. 

This assumption, however, depends upon 
the postwar employment policy that the 
new occupant of the White House will 
adopt. If President Truman adheres to the 
policy of his predecessor, these estimates 
show that he will have to take steps to 
provide some 5,240,000 jobs to reach the 
60,000,000 level. 

The prospective figure of 54,760,000 
jobs also falls short of the 57,000,000 “job 
floor” recommended by Secretary of Com- 
merce Henry Wallace. Secretary Wallace 
believes that prompt Government action 
should be taken whenever the number of 
available jobs falls below this floor. The 
same theory is contained in the Murray 
bill now before the Senate, which calls 
upon the President to outline a program 
whenever “the nation’s budget” gives evi- 
dence that full employment will not occur. 
The action contemplated under this policy 
calls for Government outlays or loans to 
spur business activity, either through pub- 
lic works, private expansion or increased 
foreign trade. 

The definition and size of the postwar 
labor force thus promise to become the 
policy center that will determine the new 
Administration’s taxation and spending 
programs. 
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CARDINEER 
ROTARY CARD FILE 
Brings records in- 
stantly to hand for 
quick reference or 
posting. 

Available Now 





TRA-DEX VERTICAL VISIBLE TRAY 


Horizontal — diagonal — vertical. This 
three-way visibility gives all pertinent 
facts at a glance. Available Now 


V-LINE 
POSTING TRAY 
The versatile rec- 
ord tray for faster 
filing, finding and 
sorting. 

Available Now 





FLOFILM - j " 
Entire process of 7 r 
reproducing rec- ; 
ords on microfilm 
handled in your 
own office. Pre- 
serves vital data 
exactly. 








Postwor |__| 
























large Chicago steel company increased 
sales volume 25% by adopting FLEX- 
SITE Visible Binders to maintain a 






peeve eVeeeeyererrers. ae 


consolidated inventory record of four 






warehouses so they could give cus- 
tomers prompt service. Installed 1935. 





INCREASE SALES 
Through Improved Inventory Control 
with DIEBOLD Systems Equipment 


The way to keep customers is to tell them what you can do, 
and when .. . then do it. 


Inventory records, properly set up and maintained, are an aid 
to daily sales—not merely a history of the in-and-out move- 
ment of materials or merchandise. They aid that movement 
—coordinate sales, purchasing and manufacturing activities. 


DIEBOLD recommendations for systems equipment are based 
on helping you do a completely useful job with your records. 
The DIEBOLD man will recommend visible—vertical—or 
rotary files—whichever is best suited to your job. 

- Consult us regarding your record-keeping problems. Let us 
guide you to more efficient control—and the kind of service 
that keeps customers on your books. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED e CANTON 2, OHIO 


(? Since 1859 


BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT * HOLLOW METAL DOORS * MICROFILM 
FIRE & BURGLARY PROTECTION EQUIPMENT * RECORD SYSTEMS 
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ANY OF THE FANCIFUL postwar 

dreams we read about won't 
come true. We'll still have to mow 
the lawn, shop and cook, take care 
of the house and tend to business. 
But it will be easier because of 
amazing developments in electronics. 
Household conveniences will make 
home life simpler, business will bene- 
fit from work-saving devices, manu- 
facturing will be speeded up. 


“REPORT ON LIGHTING AND ELECTRONICS” 


Sylvania Surveys have been asking pgople 
what they would like to have electronical- 
ly, after the war. Their answers, interest- 
ing and practical, point out what is ex- 
pected from the vast realm of 
electronics. Write for a copy 

of this infcrmative report! 

Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 

Dept. 5124, 500 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 18, N. Y. 








LIGHTING... 


What is the most important 
factor you consider when buy- 
ing lighting equipment? 


[Cost L- Long-life 
Cost of maintenance 
L Color L_ Brightness 


RADIO... 


What features do you want 
most in your postwar radio? 
LJ FM _) Television 
r L- Record player 


L_ Home record-maker 








ELECTRONICS... 


From what you have heard 
or read about ELECTRONIC 
DEVICES, where do you think 
they will find their greatest use? 
In industry In business 
In the home __. In stores 
Oiler dspecily) 66sec sous ec 


Germicidal lamps for purify- 
ing air are now practical. 
Would you be likely to use 
them in your: 


Offices | Laboratories 
(Restrooms _. Home 
Other (specify) ...... Siegert 


Why not send us your answers to these typical Sylvania Survey questions? 








Makers of Fluorescent Lamps, Fixtures, Accessories; Incandescent Lamps; Radio Tubes; Electronic Devices. 
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24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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In the Truman Administration, these are points to be aware Of..ee- 

"Common sense" will be stressed as a basis of many policy decisions. On a 
number of issues, the new President. does not profess to have an expert knowledge. 

Much more power to make decisions gradually will gravitate to department 
heads, to Cabinet members and agency executives. Men in key Government jobs 
will take on much more importance for businessmen in the period to come. 

There will be, at least temporarily, closer liaison with Congress. 

A White House clique is unlikely to function in a sort of no man's land 
between the President and the Cabinet, exercising power in the President's name. 

New faces will begin to appear in key positions before many months. 
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In the field of policy, President Truman's record suggests this..... 

Labor will continue to have strong White House influence. However, the 
Railroad Brotherhoods, not AFL or CIO, are likely to get the best hearing. It 
is probable that the long CIO dominance in presidential councils is ended. 

"Wall Street," as typifying financial influence, is not likely to gain by 
the change of administrations. Mr. Truman is Midwestern on that point. 

Antitrust law enforcement will remain a definite White House interest. 

Resource development, TVA's, MVA's will have the President's support. 

The new President is what might be termed a "practical New Dealer." He 
goes along with the Roosevelt objectives without any ideological twist, without 
being impatient with those who disagree. He is popular with Senate Republicans. 











Debt once more will become a White House concern. Mr. Truman has had his 
experience with debt and is not one to belittle its basic importance. 

Pump priming is unlikely to be accepted as a panacea. 

On tax policy, the new President favors liberal treatment for cunmuiesae 
that set aside funds for reconversion, that actually invest in new facilities. 
Postwar tax policies now shaping in Congress are likely to be acceptable to him. 

A liberal policy is to be favored in social security. 

On reciprocal trade, on tariffs, Mr. Truman is unlikely to press as hard 
as Mr. Roosevelt would have pushed for power to make sharp new tariff cuts. 











Military advocacy of a slow policy of reconversion after ,German war is 
very unlikely to have White House support. Mr. Truman is not promilitary on 
issues of civilian policy. He is very likely to favor rapid reconversion. 

In practical terms, this is likely to mean..... 

Automobile industry will get what it needs in way of tools, will get what 
it wants in the way of space to get back rapidly to large-scale auto output. 

Civilian durable industries goods generally will find Government ready to 
encourage rapid and full utilization of available men, materials, machines to 
make goods for civilian use, when military requirements permit shift to be made. 

And: Greatest possible freedom in reconversion will be allowed industry. 

Price controls will stay if Mr. Truman has his way, as he probably will. 

Priorities will be used to divide up materials as long as really needed. 

Control for control's sake, however, is not likely to be backed by the 
White House. WPB and OPA will ease controls as rapidly as situation permits; 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


will not try to slow reconversion once the war demands ease. 
Of course, if Japanese war should end soon after German war, then no holds 
would be barred in a scramble to get back to civilian goods production. 


Tax changes for the period ahead, already well along, will be acceptable to 
the new President. As those planned changes are taking shape..... 

1. A "quickie" tax bill is set to be reported to Congress soon after war 
ends in Europe; is to give mild excess-profits relief, effective on 1945 income. 

2. A bill for general tax relief, effective on 1946 income of individuals 
and corporations, is to be considered; is likely to be reported early in 1946. 

3. A free-for-all postwar tax reduction spree.is to be delayed as long as 
possible; is probably not to be expected before 1947, or maybe a bit later. 

Tax ideas in the Joint Committee on Taxation of Congress are taking more 
tangible form. Those ideas are always subject to change, of course. Yet, as 
matters stand, the prevailing viewpoint can be given in some detail. 








In the first bill, to come soon after Europe's war is declared ended..... 

Excess-profits tax refund bonds, 1941 through 1944, will be made currently 
redeemable. That will open up about $1,950,000,000 to excess-profits tax payers. 

Excess-profits tax postwar credit will be eliminated, effective on 1945 
income. This will have the effect of reducing the excess-profits tax effective 
rate from 95 per cent to 85.5 per cent. That will leave a bit more cash. 

Carry-back of losses and of unused excess-profits credits will be made to 
apply currently, reducing payments due in 1945 on income earned in 1944. 

Specific excess-profits tax exemption will be raised to $25,000. 

That probably is to be extent of tax relief on 1945 income. It will offer 
no relief to individuals, none to corporations not subject to excess-profits tax, 
none in excise taxes or other types of tax. 











} 


In the second bill, due by early 1946.....Affecting corporations: 
Excess-profits tax rate will be reduced if Japanese war is continuing; will 
be repealed if war with Japan is ended by early 1946. There is a definite possi- 
bility that 1946 corporation income may be relieved of excess=profits tax. 
Normal and surtax will be reduced little, if a on 1946 income. 








Capital stock and declared-value excess=-profits tax probably, but not at 
all certainly, will be repealed. 

Accelerated depreciation allowance is possible, but not certain. .Treasury 
will insist upon a strict limit to a speed-up in depreciation, at least until it 
is clear that some stimulus is needed to new corporation investment in plant. 

When it comes to individuals.....Affecting 1946 income: 

Normal tax of 3 per cent is scheduled for repeal. 

Exemptions from tax may be raised moderately. 

Surtax rates will be reduced moderately all along the line. 

Capital gains tax is not to be altered unless speculation runs wild. 

Excise tax reductions will be slow in coming. Congress seems to prefer to 
give relief first on incomes, to keep excises high as a revenue raiser. 

Big point in all of this is that individuals and corporations stand to get 
Some tax relief on 1946 income if Japanese war ends by early 1946, as it may. 

















Then, in the postwar period, when the lid comes off, maybe in 1947..... 

Corporation normal and surtax will be reduced to 30 or 35 per cent. 

Individual surtax rates will be reduced somewhat further. 

Double taxation of corporate income--first when earned, then when paid out 
as dividends to individuals--will probably be eased somewhat. 

Depreciation allowances are likely to be increased in this period. 

Excise tax cuts and eliminations will be made more general, but it may be 
1948 or 1949 before any sweeping relief comes in this field. 
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‘ITS GLAS. 
a wale lank of codled glass clole hab 


Here’s a welcome sight to your GI’s 
in the jungles and on the dry islands 
and atolls of the Pacific war theater. 
Portable stills make salt sea water 
fresh or clarify and purify stagnant 
water for our men — continuously — 
thousands of gallons a day. And, of 
course, storage tanks are needed... 
big-volume tanks that can be packed in 
small space, easily erected and quickly 
disassembled for moving when neces- 
sary. The obvious answer is waterproof 
containers made of coated fabric. 





fabric. But it is woven of yarns made 
of fine fibers or filaments of glass— 
Fiberglas. Being glass—inorganic and 
noncellular—the fibers do not absorb 
moisture and are resistant to fungus 
growth and mold. And, of course, 
glass withstands higher temperatures, 
cannot rust or rot. 

Because the fine glass filaments 
are unaffected by moisture, Fiberglas 
Cloth does not swell, shrink or stretch. 
Furthermore, it has tensile strength 
far greater than that of other 


Fiberglas Cloths, coated with syn- 
thetic rubbers and resins, therefore 
are proving of great wartime useful- 
ness in many ways. These new mate- 
rials and others now in experimental 
stages unquestionably will find wide 
postwar application. 

There may be a place for Fiberglas 
textiles — coated, plain or decorative 
— in your thinking. Now is the time 
to get complete information on these 
developments. Write Owens-Corning 


Fiberglas Corp., 1805 Nicholas 


fabrics of comparable thickness. Buy Wee Building, Toledo 1, Ohio. In 
: Canada, Fiberglas Canada Lid., 
Kops! Canada, Fiberglas Canada Lid 


Oshawa, Ontario. 


But mold and fungus growths thrive 
in the tropical heat and high humidity 
common throughout the area and 
quickly attack and weaken organic fab- 
rics. An inorganic cloth was needed 


And it resists the action of oils, 
corrosive vapors and most acids, a 


FIBERGLAS 


*T. M. Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


—glass, for instance. 

Fiberglas* Cloth makes an ideal 
base fabric for such purposes. Like 
EWS any other cloth, it is a pliable, flexible 
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OF BUSINESS CINEFILM 


by HOUSTON 
THE USES OF CINEFILM in business 
have grown like Topsy. Today, by 
providing all facilities needed to pro- 
cess, print, edit and duplicate busi- 
ness cinefilms, HousTON brings... 


Cinefilm field presentations 
of products or services help 
salesmen get more signed orders, faster. 
They increase results from product show- 
ings and exhibits. 


Cinefilms of systems, pro- 
cedures and technical pro- 
cesses quickly improve the knowledge and 
work of sales, service, factory and office 
personnel. 


A ton of engineering blue- 
prints,customers’ accounts, 
checks, notes, etc., can be filed in one desk 
drawer with space-saving cinefilm. 


RECORDING 


Cinefilm is also used in-! 
creasingly for time and 
motion studies, experiments and tests, 
public relations, television commercials 
and other important business activities. , 


AHoustour 
MODEL 11 





Provides speedy, fully automatic means for process- 
ing 16 mm. negative, positive and reversal film. 
Modern complement to cinefilm recorders and 
cameras. No “‘rentals’’ or ‘‘service station’’ charges; 








lowered film costs; processing when you want it, | 


in privacy. Compact, portable, streamlined. Simple, | 
dependable operation; every processing step ma- | 


chine-controlled for uniform quality results. 


THE HOUSTON CORPORATION 
11801 W. Olympic Blvd. - Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
There is a Houston for every processing need 
.-. 16mm. or 35mm. negative, positive or re- 
versal film. Write for descriptive literature. 
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_ People 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pa 


The country has a new President and 
finds, suddenly, that it knows disconcert- 
ingly little about him. Harry S. Truman, 
by dint of the breaks and the right friends, 
now is in the White House. But, for many 
people, President Truman’s anonymity is 
nearly as complete as when, only 11 years 
ago, he was an obscure Missouri county 
official. Questions as to his background, 
his personal characteristics, how and where 
his years—he is 60—were spent have taken 
on an urgent importance. In such details 
lie pointers as to the kind of President he 
may make. 

Farm boy. The Truman story begins in 
a setting familiar and popular in American 
politics. There was no log cabin birthplace, 
but there was an impoverished boyhood 
on a Missouri farm and early education in 
a droning, one-room rural schoolhouse. 
After high school, formal education ceased. 
There was no money for college. So, in- 
stead, there were jobs as a drugstore han- 
dyman, as a timekeeper, newspaper wrap- 
per and bank clerk. Simultaneously, Mr. 
Truman developed an enthusiasm for mili- 
tary things that led him into the National 
Guard, and thence into the first World 
War. He went overseas as a captain, and, 


* for quieting the panic that followed a sud- 


den German attack, Captain Truman was 
promoted to major. His men liked him. 
Small businessman. Back in Missouri 
after the war, he and a friend pooled their 
resources and opened a men’s clothing store 
in Kansas City. For a year, they struggled 
to get the business on a paying basis. 
Finally, it collapsed beneath them, and 
left Mr. Truman, in his late thirties, sad- 
dled with a $20,000 debt. He did not go 
into bankruptcy. He paid his creditors 
every cent. It took years to do it, and, 
when the last account had been squared, 
Mr. Truman was in the Senate. 
Politician. Broke and discouraged after 
the failure of his business, Mr. Truman 
looked for’ an opportunity in_ politics. 
Friends in the Kansas City Democratic 
machine, bossed by the notorious Tom 
Pendergast, saw political possibilities in 
his farm background, his war record, lodge 
and church connections and his reputation 
for honesty. The Pendergast organization 
put him in as county overseer of highways, 
and later, pushed him up to a county 
judgeship, which in Missouri is the equiva- 
lent of county supervisor. Later, Mr. Tru- 
man wanted to be elected to the national 
House of Representatives. But Boss Pen- 
dergast told him that job already was 
filled, that the only thing he could do for 
him at the moment was election to the Sen- 
ate. So Mr. Truman came to the Senate. 
In Jackson County, he had handled mil- 
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ORsymmetry, for rugged strength, 
for rare beauty of costly imported 


briar—here is true perfection. 


For every Emperor Pipe is a no- 
table work of art, a masterpiece 
created in the custom tradition. These 
are pipes you can confidently dis- 


cuss with any pipe-lover. 


Truly you who Own an Emperor 
possess a pipe that is second to none 


in America! 


The shape illustrated above can be had at 


$3.50 $5.00 $7.50 


EMPEROR pipes 
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PRODUCTS SINCE 


These are the things that make America strong...the 
industries that RB&W has served during its 100 years 
of developing better fasteners for better products. 


NO.4 Gesstbuction 


CCE NOUNTAIN STREAMS... 
HOPPING OVER BAYS 








Bridges... important symbols of the construction industry . . . from the picturesque covered bridges 
of old New England—to the giant steel structures such as the Golden Gate Bridge that spans San Francisco 
Bay... have been steadfastly held together with the aid of Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolts and Nuts... In fact, since 
1845, when RB&W’s history began, every division of the construction industry has relied on RB&W fasteners. 
With the help of these products, one-story buildings grew to touch the sky . . . and in these same years RB& W 
also grew from a handful of craftsmen, developing _. 7a. much of their own new equipment and processes, to 
an organization of thousands of employees — scientists, a | UD research workers, engineers, trained 


craftsmen—still pioneering and improving RB&W < ee whem processes and products... RB&W’s proved 
ability to put the ideal combination of strength, accuracy and finish into fasteners . .. is the reason why today, as 
throughout the past 100 years, RB&W products continue to be stand-bys, not only in the construction industry, 
but in the farm implement, automotive, railroad, power, aircraft, and general manufacturing industries as well. 


Specify the RB&W EMPIRE brand for your product. 





14eet CCreereee 


F STRONG THE 
(jc111'5.. WAKING THING 


- _ THAT MAKE AMERICA STROW, 
: Cc 





RUSSELL,BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


Factories at: Port Chester, N.Y., Coraopolis, Po., Rock Foils, Ill. Sales offices at: 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. Dis- 
tributors from coast to coast. The industry's most complete, easiest-to-use catalog. 














BLAT7 SREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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IN OUR 94th YEAR 











AUTOMOBILE 


USER'S GUIDE 


with wartime 
* suggestions 


FREE 
fo All 
AUTO 


owners 
19 PRACTICAL 











SUGGESTIONS 
that will help you to get 


gas better gas mileage 
gas longer tire life 

gas better performance 
gas lower upkeep costs 


Get a FREE COPY from any General 
Motors dealer, or use coupon below. 


Customer Research Dept., Room 1714 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
"Automobile User’s Guide" —coniaining 196 
practical suggestions on wartime operation. 





BI a ciecnshbsctisnnocatsnasrisieesensiacssa<boKs silos umnceniaieattaiabesadiil 
please print 

PROD iis vcstceccoccsean-c sigs sss po sclioe iaiebeeee 
please print 
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Zone State 
Make of car 
IT sicavconisatxcsitivisericetinbnevenenstviatetbbvaniinatiemitbnebinisenecaiiis 


year model 














Wait for America's finest watch— 
the lovely Hamilton. Though we’re 
turning out thousands of precision 
timepieces for war now, the day 
is coming when we’ll be making 
accurate and beautiful Hamilton 
Watches for you! 


WAIT FOR 
HAMILTON 


Ampeuias Srnehlulth 





Hamilton Watch Company—Makers of “The Watch 
of Railroad Accuracy” —Lancaster, Pa, 








lions of dollars in public funds and county 
contracts without a hint of irregularities, 
despite the fact that he was backe« by one 
of the nation’s most corrupt political ma- 
chines. The scandals that later wrecked 
that machine left Mr. Truman untouched. 
He was elected to the Senate in 1934 he. 
cause he had the right friends. The breaks 
helped in 1940, when two candidates run- 
ning against him split the opposition vote, 
and re-elected him. 

In the Senate. Mr. Truman was in. 
conspicuous in the Senate for several years, 
He made few speeches. He voted for nearly 
all New Deal proposals. One exception was 
an opposition vote when President Roose- 
velt renominated the federal attorney who 
had prosecuted the Pendergast organiza- 
tion. 

With the war came Senator Truman’s 
opportunity. He headed a committee to in- 
vestigate war spending and activities on 
the home front. Diligent sleuthing uncoy- 
ered scores of blunders. Chairman Truman 
unhesitatingly blamed Cabinet members, 
generals, even the White House, when he 
considered that blame was due. But he and 
President Roosevelt remained close friends, 

In the investigation, Mr. Truman re- 
vealed an incisive mind and grasp of big- 
scale industrial issues. It gave him a 
thoroughly rounded knowledge of war 
production and reconversion problems, It 
also gave him a claim upon the Vice 
Presidency. 

Vice President. Again, the right friends 
came to his aid, and, out of a welter of 
controversy, wangled the Democratic nomi- 
nation for him at Chicago last summer. He 
was swept into office with Mr. Roosevelt’s 
fourth election. The tragedy of Warm 
Springs was the climactic break of his 
career. 

President. Such is the record of the new 
President. But there is more to the man 
than it reveals. Mr. Truman has been a 
hard worker at every job he undertook, 
and an eager examiner of the ideas of 
others. He is a good listener, and the best 
of advice is available. He has a high de- 
gree of self-confidence, which leads to quick 
decisions. He knows how to withstand pres- 
sures from selfish sources. 

For the rest, he is a slight, bespectacled, 
neatly dressed man, not notably different 
from millions of his countrymen. He 
strolled the streets of Boston for an hour, 
one morning during last year’s campaign, 
without attracting a second glance. He is 
a merry companion, a good mixer, and 
likes to have people about him. He makes 
friends readily, and his friendships last. 
His smile is broad and frequent. He tells 
stories in easy Missouri colloquialisms. 
There is nothing of the ponderous or awe- 
some about him. 

In short, the new President is the sort 
of person to whom the American people 
could take a deep and sudden liking. They 
are ready to give him their support in the 
tremendous tasks that lie ahead. 
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This boy tried hard—but he lost. 
He was searching for something. In his simple way, he believed he’d find it in the prize fight 
game. But he didn’t seem to have the Big Plan thought out, or something. He lost. 
It’s that way with people, with organizations, with nations. To survive, we've 
got to do a lot of thinking. This is a time for it—individually and collectively. 
Because this is the Second World War. A Third might reduce all of us, our hopes, 
our essential rightness, to a pile of ashes. This is a time for straight thinking. 
We at Bryant have been trying to see things straight. Some time ago we realized that as essential 
suppliers to industry we had better have a pretty solid plan. A plan based upon search and research—upon 
a knowledge of new and better methods of building the needed things of peace—upon 
service to all comers who might use our specialized knowledge to build a better America. That 
seemed a good plan, and it has been. 
For today, our engineers are working with the engineers, designers and planners of scores 
of successful American businesses, and many new ones, large and small—helping them to plan 
now, conversion of their plants, skills and machines to all-out production 
of new and better products for a prosperous peace. 
If you are a manufacturer, we invite you to call us in today. 


COMPANY iiawie"ss!? 
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WALL STREET 


Public Utilities: 
A Survey of Their Future 





The electric and gas industry influ- 


ences nearly every aspect of American | 
life, either directly or indirectly. In | 


order to bring into proper relation the 
importance and vastness of this enter- 
prise, the nationwide investment firm of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
has prepared a searching survey en- 


titled: ‘‘(Utm1tres—1945.” It reveals | 


that nearly 29 million homes are illu- 
minated by electric energy and that, 
coincidentally, over 18 million U. S. 
families are literally “cooking with gas” 
—this, in addition to all the other serv- 
ices both gas and electric power provide 
in our national life. 


UTILITIES -1945 








Fascinating and factual “UTILITIEs * 


—1945” details the vastness of this 
enterprise and also reveals how it has 
grown and influenced the growth of eco- 
nomic and social life. Coupled with a 
tribute to the courage and imagination 
which made the development of this 
great industry possible is a level- 
headed assessment of past and present 
management. “UTILITIES—1945” goes 
on to consider the effects of govern- 
ment regulation as well as prospects for 
further Federal and municipal compe- 
tition. 

Included, too, is an estimate of future 
prospects and favorable and unfavor- 
able aspects of the industry as a whole. 
Finally, ““Ur1titres—1945” offers pro- 
spective investors detailed factual anal- 


yses of 24 operating and 19 holding 


companies. 

Readerswill find “Utititres—1945”* 
as interesting and timely as today’s 
best-seller—a survey that will prove of 
lasting value as a source of information 
about an industry which has played and 
will continue to play a vital role in the 
lives of American citizens. 


*Your copy of “Urimitres—1945” will be sent | 


without cost or obligation. Address your request to 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y 


“The Yeas 


and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epiror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Protesting War for 18-Year-Olds 


Sir:—I am among the outraged and 
boiling-mad mothers of this country who 
think the Government, Army and Navy 
are doing a cowardly thing to send 18- 
year-old children (that’s all they are— 
recognized as such by school, Government 
and church as minors) into battle at all; 
especially with a gross lack of training. A 
man of 21 is the youngest that could be 
expected to have proper physical matur- 
ity and mental balance for Army life. 

These children have been protected in 
homes and schools from social evils that 
Army life goes out of its way to make 
easy for them! It’s ghastly to throw the 
18-year-old boys of this country into bat- 
tle where 50 per cent of them are losing 
their minds or life or both. 

Sumter, S.C. Mrs. Frank N. CHANDLER 


Sir:—I read with great interest and with 
heartaches your article, “18-Year-Olds at 
War” (USN, March 9, 1945). This one 
act has caused more criticism than any 
action since the war and yet they con- 
tinue to take the “cream” of our nation 
and place them in the most unsafe place, 
the infantry. Surely our Congressmen and 
Army officials will not continue this. 

I know of thousands of trained men just 
staying around camps who have not been 
overseas. Take the prepared! The 18-year- 
olds have never been away from home and, 
not knowing the danger, they go to war 
seeking adventure while mothers pray, 
worry and wonder, “Is life worth while?” 

The infantry soldier has a lone rifle for 
his defense. Is he ready for such a job in 17 
weeks? 

Fayetteville, Tenn. Mrs. Paviine Towry 


The Rubber Program’‘s Blueprint 

A statement was made in the April 6, 
1945 issue of The United States News that 
in 1942 “a $725,000,000 synthetic rubber 
industry was started under a_ blueprint 


which was drafted by a special committee - 


headed by Bernard M. Baruch.” The Rub- 
ber Reserve Corp. points out .that the 
Baruch committee, appointed in August, 
1942, approved a blueprint which had been 
drafted by the Rubber Reserve Corp. and 
did not, itself, make a blueprint. Rubber 
Reserve, which is a subsidiary of the Re- 


‘construction Finance Corp., is in operating 


charge of this program. 
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This Atlas 
Talks... 


the Business 
Man’s 
Language! 


@ It’s the needed 
link between Sales 
Executives and the Field. 
Shows how to overcome dif- 
ficulties caused by gasoline rationing and 
war-time travel restrictions. Prevents 
wasteful efforts in planning salesmen’s 
routes. Gives quick survey of new terri- 
tory to be worked and old territory to be 
reworked. Shows railroads for every 
County in every State. Highways also 
oom for bus and auto travel. Nothing 
ike it... 


Cram’ BUSINESS-MAN’S 


ATLAS OF THE U.S. 


is the first and only Atlas giving all the details 
relating to each State in a section by itself— 
and arranged in just the manner that busi- 
ness men have wanted. 

Briefly—it is size 12x15 inches. 240 pages, 
Looseleaf binder. Eye-ease treated. Price $10 
prepaid. Gladly sent on a 10-day examination 


ne SEND NO MONEY 


Just send name and address on your letter- 


head—and we'll send the Atlas postpaid. If 


you don’t think that it is just exactly what 
you need in your business—simply send it 
back. Descriptive circular on request. But 
don’t delay. You need this Atlas NOW. Send 
for it. Keep it—or return it—just as you wish, 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INC. 


Maps, Atlases, and Globes since 1867 
Dept. U. S. 730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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This comely Jass would rather mow 
With Toro, than attend her beau. 
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TORO MANUFACTURING CORP'N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















Makes a Pipe 
Welcome Anywhere 


30c the 
pocket- 
packet 





Write for free booklet, “ The Choice 
of Experience.” John Middleton, 1253 
Walnut Tobacco St.; Phila. 7; Pa. 


| With that RICH, NATURAL, NUTTY Flavor 


| Custom-made for the Carriage-trade since 1856 
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= A Longer Life... Born of AL-FIN 












} Longer life for the machines of men emerged from Fairchild research 
laboratories when Al-Fin—the tie that binds aluminum to steel—was AL-FIN d STEEL 
developed and perfected. @Four years ago, Fairchild researchers success- LINING 
SOTA x és e Mee pet seed i : - ‘ 
a fully “backed up” the qualities of light aluminum with the strength of 
heavy steel. For more than two years Al-Fin has stood the exacting tests 
e of the aircraft industry in aircooled engines. @But customary vision of USES FOR AL-FIN 
> the Fairchild organization has seen Al-Fin’s unusual possibilities in many @ Al-Fin aids cooling in engine cylin- 
a 1: ‘ ' ; ; aa ders; heavy-duty brakes, radio tubes; 
P other fields. @Today, Al-Fin lines steel bearings with aluminum alloy for compressors, auxiliary power plants. 
5 ee Seat — Sages saccas a Sey T ag hd ite @ Al-Fin aids heating by rapid trans- 
use in many modern transportation engines. @Under test, these Al-Fin Sor ul heck Gn ce 
bearings have lasted more than twice as long as other bearings similarly cone ; 
sh Ai cs nO naar od : @ Al-Fin creates a surface for pipes, 
tested. They have demonstrated better wearing qualities, lower frictional tubing and containers that is imper- 
. Y : ‘ ° 7 : vious to many corrosives. 
t losses. @Because bearings are the wearing parts of machines, the Al-Fin ©:As Kite te ee Mk Baten oe 
t ; ° . : , i d steel, its future uses are 
process establishes greater efficiency, longer life—better service for the wm Ten 
machines that work for men. 








BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
am a=FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Ronger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. |. ° Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. * Duramold Division, Jamestown, N. Y. 





Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, New York, N. Y. ° Affiliate: Stratos Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
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Mr. Byrnes as Top Adviser? ... Coming Vacancies 
In ‘Inner Circle’ . . . Despair Over Auditing the RFC 


James Byrnes is likely to be the No. 1 
adviser, and before long is likely to 
hold the top rank, in the official fam- 
ily of President Truman. Mr. Byrnes, 
former Senator, former Supreme 
Court Justice, former “assistant pres- 
ident,” is one of the closest friends of 
the new President. 


K Uk os 


Josef Stalin and Winston Churchill 
will find that Harry Truman is not 
aware of some of the details worked 
out at Yalta, and that relations with 
U.S. now enter a new phase in which 
any President just taking office must 
move cautiously while he gets ac- 
quainted with his job. 


x *k * 


Donald Nelson, former WPB Chair- 
man, is another close friend of Presi- 
dent Truman and stands a good 
chance of ending up in an important 
job in the new Administration. He 
could get the job as head of the Fed- 
eral Loan Administration. 
WT attox® 


Julius Krug, present head of the War 
Production Board, earned the confi- 
dence of Mr. Truman when the new 
President was head of the Senate 
Committee Investigating the War Ef- 
fort, and is sure to stay in his job. 
Chester Bowles is less well known to 
the President, but is very unlikely to 
be replaced as head of OPA. 


x * * 


Harry Hopkins and others in the 
White House inner circle are almost 
sure to retire from Government serv- 
ice soon, or at least to move into po- 
sitions less close to the President. Mr. 
Truman as President will work much 
more with the regular Democratic or- 
ganization and less with a little group 
of personal advisers. 


x * * 


Sumner Welles is unlikely to return to 
service in the new Administration. The 
former Under Secretary of State was 
not popular with a number of South- 


68 


ern Democratic Senators who will 
have a strong voice in Washington af- 
fairs from now on. 


x kk 


Hugh Fulton, former Justice Depart- 
ment attorney and chief investigator 
for the old Truman Committee, will 
be the nearest counterpart to a Harry 
Hopkins in the new Administration, 
but is unlikely to exercise the power 
that Mr. Hopkins exercised. 


® ® 


It now seems clear to some of the 
Democratic Senators who were on the 
inside of the 1944 Democratic Con- 
vention that Mr. Roosevelt steered 
the convention away from renomina- 
tion of Henry Wallace as Vice Presi- 
dent and toward Harry Truman be- 
cause he was aware that he might not 
serve out his full term, and preferred 
someone other than an aggressive 
New Dealer as successor in the period 
ahead. 


wk ok 


No trusteeships will be assigned and 
no boundary disputes will be settled 
at the San Francisco meeting of the 
United Nations, although there will 
be a discussion of and probably a de- 
cision on the formula by which terri- 
tory will be assigned.to nations on a 
trusteeship or mandate basis. Actual 
division of territory and assignment of 
control over territory will be made at 
the peace conference. 


xk * 


Harold Ickes, as Petroleum Adminis- 
trator, is a bit concerned over the 
prospect that a temporary glut of gas- 
oline impends in the United States 
and may result in a public cry to end 
rationing. Official hope is that the 
driving public can be satisfied with a 
modest increase in gas rations after 
German war ends. 


xk * 


Businessmen who are trying to get 
about $4,000,000,000 worth of relief 


' from excess-profits tax under Section 


722 of the Revenue Act will be inter- 
ested to know that Treasury Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau had to admit to 
a visitor the other day that he did not 
know what 722 meant. He hadn't 
heard about it, which may help to ex- 
plain why the Treasury is slow to act 
on relief claims. 


x kk * 
Harold Smith, Budget Director, is un- 


dertaking to require the Army and' 


Navy to clear their plans for demo- 
bilization through him. Henry Stim- 
son, Secretary of War, even felt it 
necessary to clear through Mr. Smith 
a letter to Congress on the subject of 
a single department of defense, be- 
fore sending his letter to Congress. A 
first-class argument seems to be de- 
veloping over the question of the 
extent of Mr. Smith’s power. 


x *k * 


Civilian officials connected with U.S. 
policy in Italy would not be at all 
displeased if the Italian Government 
were invited to the San Francisco 
conference. They think some gesture 
should be made to strengthen the 
Bonomi Government’s popularity 
with the Italian people. 


x * * 


A proposed audit of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. for the period of 
its life is blocked by what seems to 
be an official conclusion that there 
aren’t enough auditors in the United 
States to do the job. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. once kept a run- 
ning audit of its own but the ramifica- 
tions became so great that it wasn't 
kept up to date. 


xk k * 


Conway P. Coe, Commissioner of 
Patents, is likely to resign before very 
long to give way to a commissionef 
who is more in sympathy with the 
ideas of Henry Wallace for changes in 
patent policies. Mr. Coe has not fa- 
vored extensive alterations in patent 
law, or in patent policies as shaped 
under existing law. 
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“Calling all helicopters,’ may be expected to 
supplement the familiar phrase “calling all cars,” 
postwar. For the helicopter is ideally suited to 
police patrol, traffic, and transportation needs. 


Used for aerial reconnaissance, it can quickly 
spot and overtake fleeing criminals on highways. 
And, when equipped with necessary armament and 
loud-speaker equipment, it could if necessary, cope 
with such criminals, without other police assistance. 

For highway patrol and traffic work, the heli- 
copter is also highly useful. Capable of hovering over 
intersections as well as patrolling congested areas 





and crowded highways, it is ideally adapted to the 
specialized needs of traffic observation and control. 

On riot calls, too, the helicopter might save lives 
by saving minutes. For it avoids the delays and 


-hazards of surface traffic, and is easily capable of 


transporting as many as 12 fully equipped men. 


At McDonnell, right now, we’re working to the 
limit of our capacity, to turn out more planes, 
parts, and plastics for war. But when peace comes, 
we’ll be ready to discuss specialized police heli- 
copters...to help maintain peace and aid in the 
protection of lives and property in your city. 
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ARE ALL MADE 


PREDICTION: Many more products 
made by Continental are coming into 
your life! 

We’re still, of course, turning out 
billions of fine metal containers for food 
and other things. But, to serve you 
even more completely, we’ve added a 
lot of other packaging and plastic prod- 
ucts for home and industry. 

Uncle Sam is our biggest customer 
now. But when this war is won, keep 
your eye on Continental and on the 
Continental trademark, too. You'll be 
seeing the Triple-C more and more in 
industry and in your home. 


* *% SALVAGE EVERY TINCAN x * 


BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums - Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products - Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts + Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. - Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada + Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 
S. A., Havana, Cuba. 











KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION.” every Saturday over CBS coast-to-coast network. - 
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